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Lenten Discourse of Pius XII 


Sermon delivered by the Holy Father from the loggia of St. Peter’s Basilica, 
March 18, 1945. 


HE prompt devotion with which, 
beloved sons and daughters, you 
have come here in great numbers 
from every part of Rome, Our Epis- 


copal See, affords a living testimony 
to your willing response to the exhor- 
tation which the Church addresses to 
all the Faithful on Passion Sunday: 
“Would that you would hear his 
voice today” (Psalm 94, 7). 

This voice of the Lord, which the 
bells of your churches and the reson- 
ant chimes of this patriarchal Basilica 
bring to you even as a murmuring 
echo, has resounded during the past 
weeks of Lent in your innermost hearts 
as, while gathered around the pulpits 
of your churches, you have listened 
to the words of zealous Lenten 
preachers in the course of the missions 
which We had ordered. These preach- 
ers, like their predecessors in past 
centuries, have impressed upon you 
with a burning zeal, and sometimes 


also with a loving severity, the duty 
of giving serious thought to and pro- 
viding for the “Unum Necessarium” 
(Luke 10, 42), the One Thing Neces- 
sary,” namely, your own personal 
spiritual salvation and sanctification. 
In this blessed time, the Divine Sower 
has passed amongst you and has abun- 
dantly sown the seed of His Word in 
your souls which, by constant prayer 
and penance, have been made ready to 
receive it as upon good and fertile soil. 

And now, in the presence of the 
True Cross, from which Christ with 
arms extended invites and awaits you, 
We, His unworthy Vicar, beseech 
you, beloved sons and daughters, 
“That denying ungodliness and 
worldly desires, we should live soberly, 
and justly, and godly in this world 
looking for the blessed hope and com- 
ing of the glory of the Great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ” (Titus 2, 
12-13). 
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Henceforward, let none of you fail 
with each passing day to raise his 
heart and hands to God in humble 
and confident prayer of adoration, 
praise, impetration and thanksgiving. 
Keep holy Sunday, the Lord’s Day, as 
the Faithful of Rome, your fathers, 
have given example from the time of 
the Apostles. Let all of you assist 
faithfully at the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
partake in large numbers of the 
Eucharistic Banquet and conduct 


yourselves in a manner that the God 
of Peace and Love may dwell amongst 
you in your domestic and social life 


(Second Corinthians, 13, 11). 


Restore Morat Conpuct 


Parents, remember always that you 
are responsible before God, before 
the Church, before all of human so- 
ciety, for the spiritual and temporal 
welfare of your children. And you, 
sons and daughters, renew in your- 
selves that proper respect and obedi- 
ence towards those who have given 
you life and hold in your regard the 
place of God. You, O husbands and 
wives, be mindful of the moment in 
which before the Altar of God you 
solemnly promised to one another in- 
violable fidelity. Keep it and guard 
it integrally without the slightest 
stain or shadow, and it will be until 
the end for you and your family a 
source of the most abundant blessings. 
For if on the other hand the fatal 
canker of marital infidelity should 
spread and become general in a peo- 
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ple, malediction and misfortune would 
be called down upon them for their 
great guilt. 

All of you together, in generous 
competition, strive in all things to 
reintegrate and restore the upright- 
ness of moral conduct. In all things: 
in the education of offspring, in the 
formation of youth, chaste, sound, 
sincere, holily proud and jealous of its 
virtue. In all things: in the life of 
labor, in recreation, in amusements, 
in athletic activity. Otherwise the 
Christian honor of the people and 
human dignity itself will be no more, 
for “God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness but unto sanctification” 
(First Thessalonians, 4, 7). 

Let none of you be numbered 
amongst those who, in the midst of 
the terrible calamity in which the 
human family finds itself at present, 
see in that tragedy only a propitious 
occasion to enrich themselves through 
dishonest means, by taking advantage 
of the suffering and need of their 
neighbor and raising prices without 
limit in order to procure profits that 
are scandalous. Look at their hands; 
they are besmirched with blood; the 
blood of widows and orphans; the 
blood of children and youths, whose 
physical development is impeded or 
retarded by malnutrition and hunger; 
the blood of thousands and thousands 
of unfortunates of all classes whom 
they have sacrificed at the altar of 
their despicable trade. 

This blood, like that of Abel, cries 
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to Heaven against the new Cains. 
And on their hands the smirch re- 
mains indelible, just as down deep in 
their conscience their crime must re- 
main unforgivable until they shall 
have recognized it and through tears 
and expiation made amends to the 
extent to which reparation of so great 
a crime is possible. 

Do not shut your hearts to the 
voice of the Divine Master: “Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy” (Matthew 5, 7). 

For the love of Christ, join together 
in the spirit of brotherhood, lend a 
helping hand to one another, you who 
enjoy still, or who have recently ac- 
quired, a measure of the world’s goods 
and you who have tragically lost 
everything in order that through 
mutual support you may overcome the 
economic crisis into which the coun- 
try has fallen and which would be 
ever so greatly relieved were all men 
united by truly human solidarity and 
by a real Divine Christian charity. 
Listen today, then, to the voice of 
God, and do not harden your hearts. 
That voice counsels: “Let the wicked 
forsake his way and the unjust man 
his thoughts and let him return to 
the Lord” (Jsaias, 55, 7). 


Tue Waces or SIN 


To those who would turn a deaf 
ear to this invitation of the Almighty, 
to those who would not listen to the 
persuasive voice of the shepherds of 
souls, even in the face of the clear and 
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commanding call of conscience, an- 
other voice, the savage and atrociously 
real voice of the cruel events of our 
times, makes itself audible to announce 
and warn that war is the fruit and 
the wages of sin. The sinner well 
may try to bury his head in the sand, 
the wicked man well may insist on 
following obstinately the ways of evil, 
far removed from God; but that 
tragic voice will become ever louder, 
ever more terrifying, will penetrate 
the innermost recesses of their hearts, 
even through the immediate cause and 
responsibilities of the inhuman con- 
flict, and through the mist of external 
acts and words, to seek out and expose 
the profound cause which has given 
rise to and nourished the horrible 
conflagration, the spirit which has 
aroused and embittered the strife, 
which is the spirit of pride, of am- 
bition and of greed. 

It is the spirit of evil which wars 
against the Spirit of God and which 
would banish from the earth the 
Kingdom of Christ and deify material 
force, in order to drive out of the lives 
of peoples, and still more to abolish 
from international relations, every 
essential distinction between good and 
evil and between what is just and 
what is unjust. To those who have 


allowed themselves to be seduced by 
the advocates of violence and who, 
after having thoughtlessly followed 
them, begin finally to reawaken from 
their deception, in consternation at 
seeing to what their servile docility 
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has led them, there remains no other 
way to salvation than that of repudi- 
ating definitely the idolatry of abso- 
lute nationalism, the pride of race and 
blood, the desire for hegemony in the 
possession of worldly goods and to 
turn resolutely towards that spirit of 
sincere fraternity which is founded on 
the worship of the Divine Father of 
all men, and in which those ideas, for 
too long a time opposed, of right and 
of duty, of advantage and of disad- 
vantage, are reconciled in justice and 
in charity. 
“To His Own ADVANTAGE” 


But the reconciliation of peoples 
will only be able to guarantee stability 
if it is carried out faithfully and with 
magnanimity. We cannot even sup- 
pose that, after so many sorrowful 
events, there is anyone who might give 
in to the temptation of profiting by 
the present situation of affairs to turn 
the organization of peace to his own 
advantage against the dictates of jus- 
tice. He, in fact, would be for the 
moment in a position indeed to present 
himself as a benefactor of humanity, 
but later history, which judges in the 
light of higher principles and vaster 
experience, will classify him not 
among those who have contributed to 
redeem the world from oppression and 
violence, but rather among the de- 
ceivers who, in a grave and decisive 
hour, have betrayed the expectations 
of peoples on whom indescribable suf- 
fering has conferred a new title to 
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respect for their inviolable rights. 
Let us not forget that before God, 
“for Whom every heart is open and 
to Whom every will speaks” (Votive 
Mass of the Holy Ghost), hearts 
hold no darkness nor wills secrets. 
Teacher and Sovereign Lord, He 
holds in His Hands and can move at 
will, the spirit of the men who believe 
they have in theirs the destinies of the 
world; He can cause the birth, the 
sprouting and the blossoming of 
thoughts and sentiments that will in- 
spire a peace corresponding to His 
designs and to the hopes of men of 
good will. 

He can do it, but He awaits our 
cooperation, and desires that we sup- 
plicate and pray to Him. And that is 
the reason why the whole of Chris- 
tianity—and why on this day the 
children of the Eternal City—with a 
contrite and humble heart, in repent- 
ance and expiation, in prayer and pen- 
ance, raise eyes and hands to Him 
Who alone can cause the serenity and 
pacification of all peoples to follow 
from the horrors of discord and ha- 
tred, the innumerable anxieties of 
peoples, especially in those countries 
that are still fields of battle. 

And that is why, also mindful that 
the Lord and Father “manifests His 
omnipotence above all in mercy and 
forgiveness” (oration, Mass of Fifth 
Sunday after Pentecost), We beg 
Him to put an end to so mighty a 
scourge, to bring about the great and 
much desired regeneration of deeply- 
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wounded humanity, and to hasten the 
coming of a true and lasting peace. 
The path that will have to lead 
from the conflict to the suspension of 
hostilities, from the truce of arms to 
peace, is still, in each of its stages, 
covered over with shadows that may 
perhaps conceal surprises and dangers. 
The more that man endeavors with 
his reflections and calculations to fore- 
see and prevent conflicts, so much the 
more he at times perceives an evil 
spirit across his path to upset, at least 
momentarily, his best thought-out 
plans. But at long last—and may 
it be soon—the hour shall come: the 
hour determined by God and hastened 
by the merits and prayers of the elect 
(Matthew 24, 22). May that hour 
find you ready, especially you, beloved 
children of Our Rome. Seeing you 
in this moment, thronged at the foot 
of the great obelisk which was witness 
to the Passion of Peter, Our thoughts 
go back to your ancestors, whose 
grateful faith chiselled on the gran- 
ite pedestal of that obelisk the joy- 
ful acclamation, “Christus Vincit” 
(“Christ conquers”). Your fathers 
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before chiselling in stone the memory 
of this triumph of Christ, pledge of 
consolation and hope, had exalted it 
with valor in battle and with gener- 
osity in suffering. 


Honor or Rome 


This, indeed, is the honor of Chris- 
tian Rome, which is now entrusted to 
you—an honor which is embodied not 
so much in the stones of its basilicas 
and monuments, as in the faith, in the 
love and in the virtue of its children. 
Woe betide us if the children of Rome 
should leave the care and conservation 
of that faith to the marble, the can- 
vasses, the memories of ancient glory. 
Sons and daughters of Christian 
Rome, be proud of the heritage that 
your fathers have deeded to you. Hold 
it aloft in honor—in honor before a 
past that recalls and summons to hero- 
ism, in honor before future genera- 
tions for whom you must prepare in 
this anguished present the way of 
orderly progress and of true and un- 
ephemeral greatness for the achieve- 
ment of earthly and eternal happiness. 


The Holy Spirit 


Read again the Veni Sancte Spiritus! He softens what was 


hard. 


He moistens what was parched. Gently He rectifies 
the distorted. He chafes what had grown chill. 


The fruits 


of the Spirit are: “Love, Joy, Peace.”—C. C. Martindale, S.J. 
in PRESERVATION OF THE FAITH, December, 1944. 











Sinarchism: Threat or a Promise? 


RICHARD PATTEE 


Reprinted from CoLumBIA* 


HE trouble with the majority 

of those who have written on 
Sinarchism—and who has not in re- 
cent years?—is that they know little 
about Sinarchism and still less about 
Mexico. The two are inextricably 
bound together. No movement of the 
character, popularity and reasonable 
success of Sinarchism~can possibly be 
divorced from the peculiar back- 
ground into which it must be fitted. 
It is on this score precisely that so 
much nonsense has been written about 
Sinarchism. It has been depicted as 
the advance guard of Falangism; it 
has been accused of connivance with 
Bunds, Vereine and all kinds of Ger- 
man societies—beer and otherwise. It 
has been tarred with the brush of 
Nazi-Fascism and the issue has been 
hopelessly beclouded by the almost 
pathological insistence of too many 
of our writers in hanging the totali- 
tarian tag on everything they dislike 
and on most of the things they do not 
understand. 

The commentaries, estimates, an- 
alyses and general appraisals of Sin- 
archism are pretty largely on the ludi- 
crous side. It is astonishing that with 
even a minimum knowledge of the 
Mexican scene and of Mexican poli- 
tics, so much pure and unadulterated 


drivel should be written about a 
movement which in its essence is not 
at all difficult to understand and which 
proclaims with perfect clarity what 
it stands for. One may be in dis- 
agreement with some of its principles; 
one may deplore some of its methods 
and one may even consider it as in- 
opportune, but to attribute to it eso- 
teric motives, a Ku Klux Klan pro- 
cedure and an almost cabalistic se- 
crecy, is to create a myth out of the 
figment of the imagination. 

This is no effort either to white- 
wash Sinarchism or to decry it as 
Franco’s toehold in the new world. 
Like ail movements, social and poli- 
tical, Sinarchism is what the men in 
it make it. It is not lily white, nor 
are all of its leaders and members 
candidates for canonization. On the 
other hand, it is not a body of indi- 
genous Stormtruppen, awaiting the 
moment for the demise of, democracy. 

I emphasize this element of focus 
for a very simple reason. We live in 
times when we prefer labels to com- 
mon sense and epithets to realities. 
From “red baiters”’ we have now 
come around to the point where any 
movement which does not pronounce 
itself as adulatory of the Soviet Union 
and of democracy as practiced by 
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Marshal Tito and the Polish Com- 
mittee of Liberation, is a rank fascist 
and ought to be hounded out of the 
public print. There is no defense 
against this mentality. The applica- 
tion of the fascist label to any inde- 
pendent thinker or writer no matter 
what his views, as long as he strays 
from the rigid party line as laid down 
by certain leftist journals of the 
United States, is one of the crosses 
that it is necessary to bear in seeking 
to find a middle ground which is 
usually closer to the truth. 


Not Fascism 
I would preface this exposition on 
Sinarchism by the bald statement that 
it is definitely not fascism. It does not 


contain any of the substantial ele- 
ments of fascist ideology (and it would 
be splendid if someone would draw 
up an ideological slide-rule as to 
what fascism really is) and it is com- 
pletely lacking in the methods tradi- 
tionally associated with that point of 


view. Passive resistance, complete 
contempt for the use of armed force, 
a refusal to employ violence of any 
kind for any end: that certainly does 
not constitute the brand of fascism to 
which we are accustomed under the 
direction of the Geheimstaatspolizei. 

There is no evidence of any kind 
whatever to indicate the slightest tie- 
up with foreign interests and parti- 
cularly those emanating from the Axis 
countries or from Spain. The accu- 
sation on this score is simply gratui- 
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tous. Sinarchism is one of the most 
thoroughly Mexican products to ap- 
pear on the horizon. The only non- 
Mexican characteristic about it is its 
opposition to force. In a country 
where the use of arms is deep rooted 
in the political tradition and where 
gun play is almost synonymous with 
the exercise of the suffrage, this in- 
sistence marks the movement as some- 
thing original and unique. It is defi- 
nitely and avowedly a mass move- 
ment, seeking to reach the rural and 
urban proletariat of Mexico which is, 
after all, the Mexican people itself. 
A criticism which might be made 
against it is that it is too intensely 
Mexican; so rooted in the particular 
soil as to lose a certain degree of 
universality. The movement is so 
extremely Mexican, so limited by the 
boundaries of the republic, that one 
seeks in vain for foreign or extraneous 
influences, for ideas imported from the 
black shirts, the ideology of Primo 
de Rivera or from the Brown House 
in Munich. The truth is that neither 
in Mexico nor in any other Latin- 
American country have movements 
based on European ideologies, no mat- 
ter how popular at the moment, made 
any appreciable headway. The green 
shirted Integralistas in Brazil had a 
hard row to hoe before they went out 
of business. For a short time, a silver- 
shirted organization sprang up in 
Mexico, only to whither away because 
of no mass support. The Indian peo- 
ples of Mexico would understand no 
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subtleties of Nazi doctrine nor the 
intricacies of the corporate state, Mus- 
solini style. Observers who know 
little of the untutored mind of Mex- 
ico, commit a ludicrous error in at- 
tributing to these aboriginal peasants 
anything but an intense devotion to 
family, to the local community, to the 
soil and to the Virgin of Guadalupe. 
This about covers the range of loyal- 
ties. All of them are the characteris- 
tic concepts which have won devotion, 
sacrifice and abnegation down through 
Mexico’s turbulent history. 


Wat SINARCHISM ASSERTS, REJECTS 

Sinarchism builds on a fairly simple 
and even rudimentary basis. It does 
not go in for profundities nor does 


it present an elaborate and complex 
program. Its aim, as declared quite 
publicly, is to create a social conscious- 
ness among the Mexican masses. It 
asserts its position on the basis of the 
failure and shortcomings of the Mex- 


ican Revolution. It does not reject 
all that the Revolution stands for. 
It does reject the pseudo-socialistic 
content; the demagogic rhetoric and 
the anti-Catholic emphasis which have 
been woven into the texture of the 
Revolution. Land distribution, small 
farms, the integrity of the peasant 
family and the development of a civic 
attitude among these submerged ma- 
jorities, are all part of the Sinarchist 
aim. 

As suggested in the beginning, the 
movement has been accused of every 
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conceivable sin in the decalogue: sedi- 
tion, treason, clericalism, fifth col- 
umnism, aid and support of the Axis, 
Falangism and the like. Its enemies 
have chosen the indictment which best 
fits a particular audience. A recent 
book has appeared in Mexico which 
pretends to examine the origins, pro- 
gram and aims of the Sinarchist move- 
ment. It is lurid in its allegedly 
documentary evidence. It brings out 
the old and moth-eaten accusation of 
“clericalism.” : 

Certain sectors of Mexican thought 
and action find the so-called clerical 
menace one of the most convenient 
weapons of verbal combat. The clergy 
does not answer in the first place, so 
that those that raise these calumnies 
are comforted by the reassurance be- 
forehand that no refutation will be 
forthcoming. It is the classic battle 
cry of the extreme left wing of the 
Mexican Revolution. Vicente Lom- 
bardo Toledano has been using it off 
and on these twenty years. The clergy, 
and above all the clericals—there is 
a difference in revolutionary parlance, 
of course—are responsible for prac- 
tically every calamity Mexico has suf- 
fered, from Axis aggression to the 
recent inundations in Oaxaca and 
Veracruz States. The particular au- 
thor to whom I refer, has conjured 
up the thesis that Sinarchism is a 
devious and tortuous movement, 
aimed at seducing the peasant masses 
with the ultimate aim of establishing 
a new order in Mexico, dominated by 
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clerical interests. This new order 
goes under the suspicious label of the 
“Christian Order.” 

This is part of Lombardo Tole- 
dano’s oft-repeated thesis: that there 
are forces at work in Mexico and else- 
where whose end is the maintenance 
of totalitarianism after it is defeated 
militarily in Europe. In order to 
win over naive spirits who might gag 
at outright Hitlerism, the whole bus- 
iness is sugar-coated under the name 
of the new “Christian Order.” For 
outside consumption, especially in 
countries like the United States where 
anti-clericalism happily does not exist, 
another source of danger must be de- 
picted: the totalitarian and pro-Axis 
nature of Sinarchism. So we are pre- 
sented with a picture which is a com- 
bination of clericalism, totalitarian- 
ism and Nazi-Fascism in general, 
brought together under the cloak of 
the passive resistance of the Sin- 
archists. 

First of all, a bit of history to fit 
Sinarchism into its historical context. 
In the days of President Huerta, be- 
fore the Mexican Revolution took its 
sharp turn to the left, there existed a 
Catholic political party, duly organ- 
ized and active in public affairs. Al- 
though relatively uncommon in Latin 
America, Catholic political organiza- 
tions have flourished in many Euro- 
pean countries, notably in Belgium 
and in Germany. During the admin- 
istration of Huerta, a member of the 
party held the cabinet post of Min- 
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ister of Education. This state of 
affairs lasted for a short time and gave 
way to the tumult and the chaos of 
violent upheaval. It became clear that 
the atmosphere of Mexico made it im- 
possible for Catholics to organize poli- 
tically or to assert themselves as a 
body in matters affecting public wel- 
fare. The crisis came on; anti-clerical 
and later anti-religious measures were 
taken and the way for the persecution 
was prepared. At a much later date 
the Holy See made it clear that it did 
not approve Catholic activity in the 
form of a political party. This course 
of action was, as a result, entirely 
out of the question. A second method 
remained which was tried and was 
also found wanting: armed rebellion. 


BEGINNINGS OF THE MOVEMENT 


Socialist education, and extremism 
in its most virulent form, led many 
Catholics to see no solution to their 
desperate plight save revolt. The ill- 
starred Cristero movement gave the 
lie to that procedure. Whatever may 
have been its merits and the virtue 
of many of those who composed it, 
armed force was obviously not the 
way for Catholics in Mexico to win 
a hearing. Once the movement ha’ 
disappeared, what course remained for 
Catholics desirous of attaining a voice 
in national affairs? How could Cath- 
olic Mexico, the great rank and file 
of the citizenry, find a way to ex- 
press itself? Obviously, those con- 
scious of their responsibilities as Cath- 
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olics were unwilling to allow the revo- 
lutionary minority to govern at will 
while the overwhelming majority re- 
mained silent and disorganized. 
There was only one recourse; the 
establishment, for the time at least, 
of an underground movement which, 
cautiously and discreetly at first, 
might gradually form the nucleus of 
an organized and disciplined public 
opinion. This took place in 1934. 
In Jalisco, Guanajuato, Michoacan, 
Queretaro and one or two other states, 
distinguished Catholic laymen were 
brought together in a series of cells 
or units later to be known as the 
Legions. The details of the organi- 
zation are scarcely necessary to stress 
in this opening chapter of what was 
to become the Sinarchist movement. 


The persons so organized were hetero- 


geneous and unwieldly. It was diffi- 
cult to keep them active since there 
was little in the way of a definite pro- 
gram of action. They were motivated 
solely by the general desire to con- 
tribute to the preservation of the 
Church in Mexico. Little by little it 
was perceived that this loose federa- 
tion did not respond to the needs of 
the time nor did it permit the satis- 
factory indoctrination of the members 
in Catholic social ideas. 

The idea then took the shape of 
professional groups, organized in such 
a way that members would be held 
together by virtue of their common 
craft or profession and could thus 
receive more effectively social teach- 
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ings as applied specifically to the field 
of their own interests. The Legions 
were transferred to this new frame- 
work and in the process some fifty per 
cent of the membership was lost. It 
was a matter of reconstructing from 
the bottom the whole organization. 
The membership was divided broadly 
into the three classes of employers, 
workers and peasants. This followed, 
as a matter of fact, the general organ- 
ization of the Party of the Mexican 
Revolution, which is also an institu- 
tion composed of affiliated professional 
groups and not individual member- 
ship. 

Once this preliminary spade work 
had been accomplished, the organiza- 
tion came out into the open in January 
of 1937. Two motives may be said 
to have guided Sinarchism in pro- 
claiming itself publicly: first, to steal 
the Mexican Revolution’s thunder in 
the form of social ideas; and second, 
to organize from the bottom up, reach- 
ing the masses and infusing them with 
a consciousness of their dignity and 
mission. This tactic follows, inci- 
dentally, a very different concept than 
that of Accion Nacional, the opposi- 
tion political party which came into 
being in 1939. Accion Nacional, 
under the able guidance of Manuel 
Gomez Morin and composed of 
younger men drawn from the ranks 
of the professional classes, has sought 
to provide leadership, orient public 
opinion and create a body of doctrine 
in the fight to reform Mexican poli- 
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tics and administration. It has pre- 
ferred direct electoral action, submit- 
ting candidates in election after 
election, although convinced of the 
futility of attempting to defeat the 
oficial candidates of the official party. 
One keen Mexican observer has said 
that Accion Nacional and Sinarchism 
have much in common: their programs 
are essentially the same, although 
their procedures differ. The difficulty 
to date is that Accion Nacional is 
made up in top-heavy fashion of too 
many leaders and too few masses while 
Sinarchism is all masses and no lead- 
ership. There is an abundance of 
truth in this simplification of -the 
position of the two movements. 


MarKep By Passive RESISTANCE 


The founder of Sinarchism was 
Jose Antonio Urquiza who, returning 
to Mexico from a visit to the United 
States, conceived the general formula 
of organization just described. On 
May 23, 1937, in the city of Leon in 
Guanajuato, three lawyers, Manuel 
Zermeno, Jose Truebas Olivares and 
Salvador Abascal, together with Ur- 
quiza, launched the National Sin- 
archist Union, the name signifying 
unalterable and absolute opposition to 
anarchism. The movement spread 
with astonishing rapidity. By the 
summer of 1937, Sinarchism was al- 
ready a growing force. The first inci- 
dent of violence took place in the town 
of Celaya, where several Sinarchists 
were killed and President Cardenas 
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found it necessary to visit the area to 
take measures for the maintenance of 
public tranquillity. Out of this ex- 
perience grew the passive resistance 
for which the Sinarchists have been 
distinguished. Their program of ac- 
tion included henceforth the most 
rigorous opposition to the use of force 
or to the carrying of arms. They 
went further and included what may 
be regarded as “blue laws” for their 
members, as they condemned intoxica- 
tion and the abuse in general of alco- 
holic beverages. This restriction has 
an extraordinary importance in view 
of the almost universal consumption 
of pulque by the lower classes of Mex- 
ican society. Urquiza was the leader 
of Sinarchism until his assassination. 

One of the curious confusions which 
has served to discredit Sinarchism and 
depict it in the popular mind as linked 
in some elusive way with totalitarian- 
ism, is the activity of one Oscar 
Schreiter in Guenajuato. This ob- 
scure German was the owner of a 
delicatessen store in that locality and 
in 1936 organized a small anti-com- 
munist group which included among 
others a prominent government func- 
tionary in Guanajuato. The only 
connection between the Sinarchist 
movement and Schreiter was in the 
person of Manuel Torres Bueno, at 
the present time the head of the Sin- 
archist Union. At that time he was 
neither a Sinarchist nor even a Cath- 
olic, for that matter, and held the 
chair of philosophy in a local institute 
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of secondary education in which 
Schreiter gave German lessons. At 
a later date, by strange coincidence, 
Torres Bueno, as a lawyer, had occa- 
sion to intervene on behalf of Schreiter 
in a lawsuit, totally unconnected with 
political activities of any kind. This 
casual and unimportant relationship 
of the two persons did not represent 
an ideological affinity nor is there the 
slightest evidence to demonstrate that 
Schreiter had anything to do whatso- 
ever with the initiation of Sinarchism. 
It would have been difficult, in any 
case, since one of the rigid rules of 
the movement is to include no clergy 
and no foreigners. 


PENETRATION OF LABOR UNIONS 


As has been indicated, the move- 
ment is complex in the extreme and 
the National Sinarchist Union, the 
visible aspect of the organization, does 
not represent all of its ramifications. 
‘ In general, it may be said that it fol- 
lows a corporative concept of society, 
emphasizing definitely the concentra- 
tion of effort among groups brought 
together by the nature of their eco- 
nomic or professional activity. Hence 
the importance of the chambers of 
commerce for the merchants, labor 
unions for the crafts and trades, and 
the farmers’ associations for the mass 
of the country people. For the dif- 
fusion of what may be called the 
“mysticism” of the movement, that is 
to say, the spiritual and religious con- 
tent of its doctrine, Sinarchism makes 
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use of employers’ committees devoted 
to Our Lady of Guadalupe, while the 
workers follow a similar line in form- 
ing pious associations whose ostensible 
purpose is to pay homage to the 
Patroness of Mexico. 

The success of Sinarchism in pene- 
trating the labor movement and in 
some cases in obtaining a clear control 
of important unions has been rela- 
tively great. In the state of Quere- 
taro, for example, the Federacion del 
Estado de Queretaro has been wrested 
from the Confederation of Mexican 
Workers and has come under the con- 
trol of the Sinarchists. This is per- 
haps the extreme example of success 
in the delicate business of “boring 
from within.” It may be said in 
passing that since Catholic trade 
unions cannot be organized by the 
very nature of the situation, the only 
possible course is to invade the home 
territory of the unions in existence, 
especially those under the thumb of 
the powerful C.T.M. In the Federal 
District, Sinarchists have obtained a 
dominating position in the Bloque de 
Trabajo del Distrito Federal. In 
Celaya, the Federacion del Centro 
functions under Sinarchist direction, 
while in Morelia, capital of Michoa- 
can, there has also been important 
infiltration. An entire labor organi- 
zation was founded which reflects the 
Sinarchist idea, the Federacion Na- 
cional de la Industria del Calzado. 

The rural situation is considerably 
more difficult than the urban, even 
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though Sinarchism in general has won 
more active and enthusiastic support 
among the peasants than among the 
other classes. The reasons are varied. 
In the first place the insecurity of 
property, the vagaries of land distri- 
bution, the peculiarities of rural credit 
and its extension under controlled 
conditions and the existence of the so- 
called “agrarian reserves” made up of 
ejidatarios, or beneficiaries of the land 
distribution on the collective farms, 
who go armed and spread terror 
among the rural population which 
seeks to deviate in the slightest from 
the line of action laid down. Many 
Sinarchist peasants have suffered 
grievously at the hands of these ter- 
rorists who act with relative im- 
punity. The chaos prevailing in the 
rural areas, the lack of stability and 
the pathetic misery of the mass of 
country people makes the task of Sin- 
archism singularly difficult. One of 
the main obstacles to its greater suc- 
cess has been its inability to promise 
immediate rewards. ‘The slow de- 
velopment of social-mindedness, the 
creation of a spirit of family pride, 
decency and desire for improvement 
are all slow tasks which cannot be ac- 
complished overnight. It is difficult 
to be able to offer nothing more than 
a vague and perhaps remote individual 
betterment. Since Sinarchism to date 
has expressed its intention of remain- 
ing aloof from politics, the mass of 
its followers are frequently unable to 
see the practical consequences of their 
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loyalty to its aims and its purposes. 

As regards the program itself, I am 
convinced that the closest examination 
will not reveal it to be tainted with 
totalitarianism. The recent articles 
in the United States criticizing Sin- 
archism for its secret character and 
assuming perhaps that it was a sort of 
Mafia, Carbonari or Catholic ma- 
sonry, fall far short of the truth. The 
tactics of Sinarchism are eminently 
Mexican and must be judged strictly 
on that basis. Mexico is not Great 
Britain or the state of New Jersey. 
What could be done with impunity in 
Massachusetts simply cannot be done 
in Guanajuato or Durango. Sinarch- 
ism seeks to achieve an end without 
running the risk of suppression. As 
to its ultimate aims there can be no 
doubt. The program is available for 
all to read. I would say that, in brief, 
without going into a detailed exposi- 
tion of the various points, that Sin- 
archism seeks the realization of social 
justice in the light that this concept 
is expressed in the Encyclicals. It is 
primarily a moralizing movement, 
bent on rescuing if possible the laborer 
and peasant from the contamination 
of his environment and from the 
vitiating influence of the demagoguery 
that permeates the atmosphere. 

The movement has been accused’ of 
being authoritarian, in the sense that 
excessive power is concentrated in the 
hands of the leader. There has been 
the fear expressed that we are in the 
presence of the Fuhrerprinzip. There 
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is some truth in this statement. Un- 
fortunately the visible leader, the chief 
of the National Sinarchist Union, is 
not the only leader, but is merely one 
among many. There exists, beyond 
this, definite control over the action 
of the leader through a council and 
advisory bodies. There is a supreme 
tribunal for’ the entire movement, 
composed of three lawyers whose de- 
cisions may override even the leader. 
Many of the intimate details of the 
Sinarchist procedures and organiza- 
tion cannot be made public without 
the violation of confidence. The 
movement must, of necessity, carry on 
many aspects of its program without 
trumpeting their nature to the world. 
The movement is not connected in the 
least with the Hierarchy or with the 
Church as such. In 1942, Archbishop 
Luis Martinez of Mexico declared 
publicly that “The Catholic Church 
has no connection with the Sinarch- 
ist movement. She has never had nor 
will ever have anything to do in the 
direction of the Sinarchist Union, 
although it is, no doubt, formed in 
its entirety by Catholics.” 


Mexican GOVERNMENT’s ATTITUDE 


There can be no doubt that, from 
the beginning of his administration, 
President Avila Camacho has allowed 
Sinarchism to follow its course with 
a minimum of interference. First, 
because this squares with the Presi- 
dent’s unquestioned conviction that 
democracy means freedom of opposi- 
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tion. On numerous occasions he has 
revealed his strong sentiments on this 
point and secondly, because Sinarch- 
ism is undoubtedly a counterbalance 
to extremism on the left which can 
easily grow to alarming proportions. 
In October of 1941, at the time of the 
colonization project in Lower Cali- 
fornia, President Avila Camacho re- 
plied to a statement by various con- 
gressmen calling for the suppression 
of Sinarchism that “the Sinarchists 
are also Mexicans and have a right to 
the protection of this government.” 

For many months the Sinarchists 
published their paper, E/ Sinarquista, 
and edited their excellent journal, 
Orden. On June 22, 1944, the news- 
paper published an article, from the 
pen of one Juan Ignacio Padilla, 
under the title Esto no es gobierno. 
(“This is no government.”) In the 
same issue appeared an appeal to the 
Mexican army to take its place among 
the defenders of the nation in view 
of the serious proximity of commu- 
nist maneuvers to gain control of the 
state. Incidentally, the Mexico City 
daily Excelsior and the illustrated 
weekly Manana had published alleged 
versions of speeches delivered in secret 
conclaves by prominent Communist 
leaders in which a series of attacks 
on the existing institutions were out- 
lined. 

El Sinarquista made the fatal blun- 
der of attacking violently the Presi- 
dent of the Republic and of asserting 
that the present Mexican government 
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was incapable of defending the na- 
tional integrity. The enemies of Sin- 
archism could have wished for no 
more propitious an opportunity to 
clamp down on the movement. Here- 
tofore, its directors and writers had 
been scrupulous in avoiding actions 
which would make them subject to 
prosecution. They had not committed 
a subversive act. The Attorney Gen- 
eral proceeded without delay. For 
days, the press was filled with accounts 
of the declarations of the Sinarchist 
leaders. Manuel Torres Bueno was 
obliged to open up the organization’s 
files to inspection and detention. The 
paper was forbidden to appear and 
the Party of the Mexican Revolution 
went into an ecstasy of delight over 
the collapse of this “reactionary, 
and openly subversive 


retrograde 
movement.” 


REPUDIATED BY FoRMER LEADER 


This crisis came soon after the re- 
pudiation by Salvador Abascal of Sin- 
archism and all it stood for. He had 
been its leader and was notorious for 
his zeal, his utter disregard of con- 
venience and his fanatical devotion to 
its ideal. Sinarchist leaders have told 
me that his apostasy was a blessing; 
that he ran the Lower California 
colonization project badly and that he 
was a growing menace to the security 
and success of the movement. His 
repudiation was bitter, vocal and open. 
The enemies of Sinarchism did not 
long delay in plastering the walls of 
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Mexico City with excerpts from the 
anti-Sinarchist declarations of the 
former leader. 

Sinarchism has not been suppressed. 
President Avila Camacho did not issue 
a decree making it impossible for it 
to function. The printing presses 
were forbidden to prepare issues of 
El Sinarquista, but the movement as 
such was not touched. Limitations 
on meetings were established, so that 
at the present time Sinarchist gather- 
ings are in small numbers rather than 
in great concentrations. That the 
movement suffered a series of blows 
cannot be doubted. It.is too early to 
judge how these reversals will affect 
the mass of its members scattered 
throughout Mexico. Many of them 
may remain unaware that anything 
happened; some may be convinced 
that Sinarchism’s day has gone. 

I am by no means an enthusiast for 
everything that Sinarchism stands for. 
It is extreme in many ways, but so is 
the Party of the Mexican Revolution 
and so is Mexican political and social 
thinking in general. Moderation has 
rarely had a place in Mexico. The 
real danger of Sinarchism is that while 
it has great potentialities for good, 
under unfortunate leadership or under 
no leadership at all, it may be guilty 
of acts which go far beyond the indis- 
cretion of June, 1944. The appear- 
ance of irresponsible articles and 
declarations at a time of severe crisis 
with the Republic at war, reveals cer- 
tainly a serious defect in the respon- 
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sible leadership of the movement. The 
attitude of disregard and contempt for 
political action may or may not be a 
meditated and conscious method. 
Ultimately, I am convinced Sinarch- 
ism will have to turn political whether 
it wants to or not. The membership 
itself will probably force the issue. 
If it continues too long in the attitude 
of passivity and concerned solely with 
social uplift, it may find itself at odds 
with the mentality of its own rank 
and file who are, after all, Mexicans, 
and accustomed to the Mexican way 
of doing things—which is the anti- 
thesis of passive resistance. 

One final comment. Is Sinarchism 
actively and virulently anti-Ameri- 
can? There is an undercurrent of 
anti-United States sentiment, unques- 
tionably, but I do not believe any 
more than is to be found in almost 
any Mexican movement. The anti- 
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United States feeling in Mexico is not 
the product of a given incident but 
rather the consequence of a long his- 
torical tradition in which antipathy 
to the United States has become a part 
of the Mexican heritage. Joel Poin- 
sett, the Mexican War, the loss of 
Texas and California, interference 
and non-recognition, the Pershing Ex- 
pedition, the bombardment of Vera- 
cruz—here we have the reasons why 
the United States has never been 
popular in Mexico, nor can it be for 
many a year to come. Sinarchism, 
in so far as it is intensely Mexican 
and repudiates foreign control, inter- 
vention or interference, is anti-Ameri- 
can. I believe, however, that it would 
be more legitimate to claim it as pro- 
Mexican and anti-foreign by the same 
token, rather than definitely and nar- 
rowly contrary to the United States. 


Language as a Weapon 


American and Irish missionaries, knowing the English lan- 
guage, have a wonderful opportunity to approach the pagans in 
China who all want to learn English. English today has taken 
the place of French in the curriculum of the schools and is 
rapidly becoming China’s second language. 

This new thought was advanced by the well-liked Father 
Charles Meeus, a native-born Belgian, but naturalized Chinese 
citizen belonging to Haimen Vicariate, who says that to be 
successful in China one must speak the English language even 
if, as is the case in Nancheng, he speaks it with a slight Irish 
brogue !—SouTHERN Cross, San Diego, Calif., March 16, 1945. 





Russian Patriarch Attacks Vatican 
Epmunp A. Watsa, S.J. 
Reprinted from The Wasutncton Post * 


T IS wholly understandable that 

the Communist organ Pravda and 
the new mouthpiece of the world 
revolution, War and the Working 
Classes, should periodically attack the 
Vatican and the Catholic Church 
even at this period of supreme crisis 
when unity of mind and heart among 
all men of good will is imperative. 

These Moscow publications admit- 
tedly voice the political objectives of 
Marxism and will miss no oppor- 
tunity for vilification even of their 
Allies, as occurred last year when 


Pravda accused the English govern- 
ment of secret negotiations with the 
Nazis respecting an alleged peace ad- 


vantageous to Britain. But that the 
Orthodox. Church of Russia, through 
the voice of its spiritual leaders re- 
cently convened at Moscow for the 
enthronement of a Patriarch, should 
slander the Vatican and insult the 
hundreds of millions of Catholics 
throughout the world is melancholy 
witness to the price it must have paid 
for its newly recovered freedom of 
action in Soviet Russia. 

The recent accusation of Fascism, 
of being an advocate of a soft peace 
and seeking stealthily to protect the 
criminals of the Nazi regime, cannot 
but fall with amazing irony on the 


ears of those whose memory has not 
been shortened by the fact that Soviet 
Russia is now fighting a valiant and 
victorious campaign in association 
with the United States. 

We heard not a syllable of protest 
from the shepherds of the Russian 
people when the Communist State 
became a partner of Nazi Germany in 
1939 and participated in the rape of 
Central Europe; we heard not a sylla- 
ble of Christian indignation when this 
precious cooperation on Germany’s 
eastern frontier permitted Goering’s 
Luftwaffe to rain their fire and de- 
struction freely on Anglican London, 
on Catholic Belgium, on stricken 
France, Luxembourg, on Orthodox 
Greece and Yugoslavia. We under- 
stood the reasons then prevailing 
and rejoice that the oppressive 
restrictions on the Russian church 
have been so relaxed as to permit the 
election and formal induction into 
office of their Patriarch. 

But that the first international act 
of their new organization should be 
slander and insult is as ungenerous 
and disheartening as it is false and 
unhistoric. 

No voice in Europe was ever more 
outspoken in warning against the 
pagan forces of Nazi Germany and 
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against the domestic pretensions of 
the Fascist regime in Italy than Pius 
XI, who warred with Mussolini to 
his face over the moral and spiritual 
excesses of totalitarian dictators. 

No Patriarch of Russia has so often 
repudiated the abhorrent Nazi doc- 
trine of racism as the present Pope 
Pius XII, nor so openly refused to 
accept their un-Christian and totali- 
tarian philosophy. If in his Christ- 
like charge of pastor of souls, whether 
they be American, English, German, 
French or Chinese, he pleads for jus- 
tice and charity in the Christian fam- 
ily and if his prayer embraces all men, 
saints and sinners alike, the reason 
derives from the historic fact that the 
Catholic Church is a universal com- 
munion, not a national church. 

His defense of the invaded and out- 
raged peoples of Europe has been 
constant and consistent; his warnings 
that those who take the sword shall 
perish by it are now coming home 
with heavy portent to those respon- 
sible for Nazi tyranny and Nazi 
brutality. 

He knows that justice must and 
will be done, and it is an indefensible 
injustice, particularly on the lips of 
those from whom it came, to insinu- 
ate that the Vicar of Christ is now 
compromising with the powers of 
darkness. 

The tenor and language of the de- 
nunciation, moreover, run true to a 
pattern which reveals the true hand 
behind the public voice. During the 
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persecution of religion in Russia it 
was fashionable to find a scapegoat to 
justify certain state policies. 

Thus Jaroslavsky, the arch enemy 
of revealed religion, wrote in 1932; 
“The Catholic Church, with the Pope 
in its van, is now an important bul- 
wark of all counter-revolutionary 
organizations and forces. It is the 
good and faithful servant not only of 
the old capitalist land-owning bour- 
geoisie but also of the new bourgeoisie 
—the industrial and financial barons 
of today.” (Religion in the U.S.S.R., 
1932, p. 34.) 


Tueory STILL IN Favor 


The “devil” theory is still in favor. 
Change counter-revolutionary to Fas- 
cist and a new devil is available for 
the political circumstances. If the 
Orthodox Church has found its voice 
at last and must attack someone, why 
not bring Mr. Stalin’s attention to 
the continued toleration of a Japanese 
Ambassador in Moscow whose diplo- 
matic status allows him to relay valu- 
able military information to Tokyo? 

The Holy See did not hesitate to 
defend the Orthodox clergy of Russia 
when they were plunged into the 
valley of the shadow of death in their 
darkest period of persecution and 
famine. If the hand of the persecutor 
has now been lifted from their Ortho- 
doxy, it bodes no good for the resur- 
rection of their spiritual vitality for 
patriarchs and archbishops to take the 
old, wearisome road of subservience 
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to the secular power and drab obedi- render to opportunism on the part of 
ence to its political and economic ob- sspiritial leaders and the gratuitous 
jectives. insult to the friend who stood by the 

True friends of the Russian people Russian hierarchy in their Golgotha 
cannot but deplore this latest sur- of 1922-23-24. 


American Tolerance 


More serious as a symptom of muddleheadedness is the ele- 
ment of intolerance. Strangely enough, it is a disease to which 
we Americans of the United States are distressingly susceptible, 
precisely because we have built up in our own minds a sort of 
myth of American immunity to that very common human fail- 
ing. We point with pride to our long and quite unique record 
of religious toleration. From the first days of our Republic 
religious freedom has formed one of the constitutional guaran- 
tees of which we are proudest. Again, save for a few October 
weeks every fourth year, we are quite generally tolerant of 
other political opinions—at least we do not resort to arms to 
force the triumph of our own convictions, no matter how 
strongly we may feel these. And again, we are quite generally 
tolerant of personal and group habits and customs which often 
diverge considerably from our own. By and large, and rather 
strictly within the limits of the Caucasian race, we are tolerant 
of other peoples. We survey this fine record, swell with justi, 
fiable pride, and allow ourselves to be lulled into the conviction 
of being the most tolerant people in God’s wide world. Maybe, 
on the basis of an over-all comparison, we are. But sometimes 
it could be that what we call tolerance may be nothing more 
than a lesser degree of the opposite vice—Tue HisToricAL 
Bu.uetin, St. Louis, Mo., March, 1945. 





Full Employment Program 


4 Speech by the Hon. James E. Murray, of Montana, in the Senate of the United States* 


R. MURRAY. Mr. President, 

in the history of the world, the 
struggle for existence has manifested 
itself in economic systems that have 
been constantly changing. At one 
time western civilization was based 
upon the feudal manor. Then came 
the city and the development of handi- 
craft industry. Then came the in- 
dustrial revolution, and with it the 
economic system of free enterprise and 
the political system which we call 
democracy. 

In America private enterprise and 
political democracy have developed 
and flourished side by side. They have 
contributed more to human welfare 
and human happiness than any pre- 
vious system. The American people, 
therefore, want to preserve this sys- 
tem. They want it further strength- 
ened and perfected so as to usher in 
a still greater future for our country. 
They know that no economic system 
can survive by remaining static. 
Times and conditions change, and our 
lives must change with them. 

Our free-enterprise system has 
been subject to many improvements. 
Since the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury, we have enacted minimum-wage 
laws, we have reduced working hours, 
we have created unemployment com- 
pensation benefits, we have provided 


old-age benefits, we have guaranteed 
the right of collective bargaining for 
labor, we have corrected abuses in 
the security market and provided pro- 
tection to investors. We have made 
it possible for millions of farmers to 
cooperate among themselves and with 
their Government in matters of land 
use, soil conservation, production, 
and prices. When these laws were 
first proposed they were attacked and 
it was charged that they would under- 
mine our system. But after these 
laws were put in operation they were 
recognized as necessary to the 
strengthening of business enterprise 
and today no one would dare propose 
their repeal. 

While we have been improving and 
strengthening our economic system 
of free enterprise throughout the 
years, we have as yet been unable to 
control the violent economic fluctua- 
tions which have resulted in periodic 
mass unemployment. 

During the nineteenth century we 
had the western frontier, which acted 
as a safety valve in times of depres- 
sion. Furthermore, it permitted con- 
stant expansion. We aided this ex- 
pansion through the enactment of the 
Homestead Act, the Railroad Land 
Grant Act, and the mineral and min- 
ing laws, which threw open the public 
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domain to exploitation and develop- 
ment. As early as 1816 we began to 
enact tariff laws deliberately designed 
to protect and foster business rather 
than for revenue. Through the pen- 
sion system following the Civil War, 
we increased the capacity of our popu- 
lation to consume the newly developed 
riches and thereby, in turn, provided 
additional incentive for further ex- 
pansion. 


Economic EXPANSION 


Expansion is the essence of our 
capitalist system. But today, when 
there is no longer any frontier in the 
geographical sense, we must think of 
strengthening our free competitive 
economy by expanding it from within. 
Today our new frontier is in our back 
yard in every State and city of the 
country. Today we must again at- 
tempt to foster economic expansion 
through wise laws, just as we did 
when we enacted the Homestead Act 
and the other measures which helped 
develop the West. 

If, after the war, we fail to expand, 
America will once again be visited 
with another great depression. And 
another serious depression would 
mean millions of disillusioned and 
jobless men would have little interest 
in the maintenance of a system which 
offers so little in the way of good liv- 
ing conditions. It would give birth 
to strong political pressures against 
such a system. 

There are some in this country who 
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have lost faith in capitalism. It is up 
to us in the Congress to stop this 
trend. I have a stubborn and abiding 
faith in the principle of private com- 
petitive enterprise and in the necessity 
of making our system work. I have 
confidence that we can succeed in find- 
ing a way to eliminate its principal 
weakness—periodic mass unemploy- 
ment. 

The full employment bill which we 
are proposing here today is a bill to 
help make free enterprise work. For 
unless we make it work, unless we can 
make it operate so as to avoid the wild 
fluctuations that have characterized 
our economy in past years, capitalism 
will be threatened in America and 
throughout the world. Already, be- 
fore the war, three of the largest na- 
tions in the world had abandoned it, 
and many other nations were prepar- 
ing to emulate their action. 

There are some today who dread 
lest America be converted to social- 
ism, communism, fascism, or some 
other ism such as those that have taken 
root in other countries. I say to them 
—let us make our system of private 
competitive enterprise work so well 
here in America that other countries 
will seek to imitate us. Other nations 
follow our lead in technology—in 
mass production methods of making 
steel and of fabricating automobiles 
and airplanes. Why should we not 
progress to the point where they will 
imitate us in the field of economics 
also? 
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Why can we not take the lead in 
remedying the weaknesses that have 
developed in our capitalist system? 
Why can we not set an example here 
for all the peoples of the world by 
affording the fullest possible oppor- 
tunity and encouragement for private 
initiative and ending chronic unem- 
ployment? Why can we not demon- 
strate to the world that it is possible 
to have the highest standard of living 
without abandoning our cherished 
political freedoms? 


My colleagues who have joined me 
in sponsoring this bill, the distin- 
guished senior Senators from New 
York, Utah and Wyoming, have to 
their credit some of the most valuable 
and constructive social and economic 
legislation on the statute books of the 
Nation. They have served their coun- 
try well as chairmen of important 
committees of the United States Sen- 
ate, and their broad understanding of 
economic and social problems is well 
recognized. 


As chairman of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee, the 
senior Senator from Wyoming has 
made a historic study of the opera- 
tions of the American economy. In 
the final report of the Temporary 
National Economic Committee in 
March, 1941 he made the following 
prophetic statement: 

The termination of the war effort, put- 
ting to an end, as it may very suddenly, 
the industrial activity now gaining 
tremendous momentum, will bring with 
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it problems more critical and more fraught 
with danger than those which followed 
the collapse of 1929. Unless the dem- 
ocratic society of America shall have 
prepared in advance for this hour there 
will be no alternative except Govern- 
ment action, which will necessarily be 
as inconclusive as the action which has 
heretofore been taken. The unsolved 
problems of post-war depression will be 
heaped upon the unsolved problems of 
pre-war depression and it is difficult to 
say how, in these circumstances, dem- 
ocracy can survive unless democracy pre- 
pares for peace now. 

The distinguished senior Senator 
from Wyoming concluded his state- 
ment by stressing the need of finding 
“a formula for stimulated production 
under the impetus of peace rather 
than war.” 

My colleagues and I believe that 
the full-employment bill provides a 
method of achieving the desired vol- 
ume of peacetime production within 
the framework of our democratic 
political institutions and of our econ- 
omy of free enterprise. 

In the past we have made many 
attempts to grapple with the problem 
of unemployment. But we have lacked 
the essential weapons to deal with this 
problem effectively. We have never 
had a consistent and openly arrived 
at national policy on employment. 
We have never had a_ businesslike 
method of appraising the operations 
of our economy and our Government. 
We have never had a real understand- 
ing of the economic responsibilities of 
the President, as Chief of the execu- 
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tive branch, and of the Congress of 
the United States. 

The proposed full-employment bill 
supplies us the three elements we 
have lacked in the past. 

First. It establishes a national 
policy on the maintenance of employ- 
ment opportunities. 

Second. It creates a budgetary 
system to appraise the operations of 
both the national economy and the 
Government. 

Third. It defines the economic re- 
sponsibilities of the President and the 
Congress. 

These three elements, when added 
together, provide the opportunity for 
full and wholehearted cooperation 
between industry, agriculture, labor, 
State and local governments and the 
Federal Government—the coopera- 
tion which is essential to our hopes 
for a stronger and better America. 

I shall discuss each of these points 
briefly. 


NATIONAL PoLicy ON FULL EMPLOYMENT 


The bill declares that it is the policy 
of the United States to foster free 
competitive enterprise and to assure 
the existence at all times of sufficient 
employment opportunities for all 
Americans who have finished their 
schooling and who do not have full- 
time home and family responsibilities. 
The bill recognizes that these Ameri- 
cans are entitled to opportunities for 
“useful, remunerative, regular, and 
full-time employment.” 
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The right to a job does not mean 
guaranteeing John Jones a given job 
carrying a set salary and a definite 
social standing. It is not the aim 
of the bill to provide specific jobs for 
specific individuals. However, I be- 
lieve nobody will deny that our eco- 
nomic system of free enterprise must 
offer opportunities for jobs for all 
who are able and want to work. Our 
American system owes no man a liv- 
ing but it does owe every man an 
opportunity to make a living. That 
is the proper interpretation of the 
“right to work.” 

Full employment is not a static 
condition. It depends upon changing 
national trends, population growth, 
changes in school age or retirement 
age, the number of persons serving in 
the armed forces, the number of hours 
worked, and similar factors which 
constantly change the size of the labor 
force. 

Furthermore, full employment does 
not mean that there should be at any 
given time no unemployment at all. 
Our economic system requires flexi- 
bility, which means that at all times a 
minimum amount of unemployment is 
unavoidable. Technological advances, 
the desire to shift to other work, sea- 
sonal changes in production, or other 
circumstances cause what is known 
among economists as short-run fric- 
tional unemployment. As conditions 
change, the volume of this relatively 
smal] amount of frictional unemploy- 
ment will also change. 
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The responsibility of the Govern- 
ment with regard to full employment 
is clearly stated in the bill. I quote 
from the declaration of policy, as set 
forth in the bill: 

In order to assist industry, agriculture, 
labor, and State and local governments 
in achieving continuing full employment, 
it is the responsibility of the Federal 
Government to pursue such consistent 
and openly arrived at economic policies 
and programs as will stimulate and en- 
courage the highest feasible levels of 
employment through private and other 
non-Federal investment and expenditure. 

To the extent that continuing full em- 
ployment cannot otherwise be achieved, 
it is the further responsibility of the 
Federal Government to provide such 
volume of Federal investment and ex- 
penditure as may be needed to assure 
continuing full employment. 

This policy is in accord with the 
philosophy recently expressed by an 
outstanding political leader. I quote: 

Government’s first job in the peacetime 
years ahead will be to see that conditions 
exist which promote widespread job op- 
portunities in private enterprise * * * 

If at any time there are not sufficient 
jobs in private employment to go around, 
the Government can and must create job 
opportunities, because there must be jobs 
for all in this country of ours. 

This statement was made in San 
Francisco on September 21, 1944, by 
the’ Republican candidate for the 
Presidency of the United States, Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

In the same speech, Governor 
Dewey emphasized the responsibility 
of government in the following 
words: 
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Yet, if there is one thing we are all 
agreed upon, it is that in the coming 
peacetime years we in this country must 
have jobs and opportunity for all. That 
is everybody’s business. Therefore it is 
the business of government. 


In this connection I should also like 
to quote from an editorial from a 
leading American business magazine, 
pointing out the Government’s re- 
sponsibility on employment so clearly 
that it has been imprinted upon my 
mind ever since. The editorial reads: 

Every businessman who is not kidding 
himself knows that he does not know 
how to guarantee, without Government 
intervention, the markets with which 
alone his free competitive capitalism can 
function. Every businessman who is not 
kidding himself knows that, if left to 
its own devices, business would sooner 
or later run headlong into another 1930. 


This editorial appeared in the June, 
1938 issue of Fortune magazine, and 
I obtained unanimous consent to have 
it printed in the Congressional Rec- 
ord during 1938. 


A Bupcetary System 


The bill sets up a national produc- 
tion and employment budget to help 
appraise the extent to which the total 
demand for goods and services is sufh- 
cient to secure the productive employ- 
ment of those who are willing and 
able to work. 

This national production and em- 
ployment budget differs from the 
ordinary budget of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in that it includes not only 
investment and expenditures by the 
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Federal Government, but also invest- 
ment and expenditures by all groups 
in the country: Consumers, business, 
State and local governments, and the 
Federal Government. The sum total 
of all these expenditures adds up to 
what the economists call the gross 
national product or the gross national 
income. This total expenditure for 
goods and services is the generally ac- 
cepted measurement of our Nation’s 
total economic activity. 

When the aggregate volume of ex- 
penditures by consumers, business, 
State and local governments, and 
Federal Government is equivalent to 
the volume needed to guarantee full 
employment, this national production 


and employment budget is regarded 


as balanced. If there is a deficiency 
of total expenditures, the result will 
be unemployment. 

The purpose of this new budgetary 
system is to provide a businesslike 
way of appraising: 

(a) The number of jobs needed 
over a given period to provide full 
employment ; 

(b) The total of consumer-busi- 
ness-Government expenditures _ re- 
quired to provide that number of 
jobs; 

(c) The prospective volume of in- 
vestment and other expenditures by 
consumers, business, and Govern- 
ment, including expenditures in our 
foreign trade; 

(d) The fiscal or other programs 
tequired to encourage additional pri- 
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vate employment, if necessary; and 

(e) Whatever program of Federal 
investment and expenditure may be 
required as a last resort to make up 
the differences between the total re- 
quired expenditures and the total 
that is likely to prevail without addi- 
tional Federal investment and ex- 
penditures. 

This procedure is not only busi- 
nesslike and logical, but it is also 
conducive to drawing upon all seg- 
ments of our economy for their maxi- 
mum effort. ... 

There are some who think that the 
major emphasis in our post-war econ- 
omy must be upon Government ex- 
penditures. There are others who say 
that this means deficit financing, and 
that deficit financing would lead to a 
planned economy or to national bank- 
ruptcy. They, in turn, propose that 
the Government do everything in its 
power to give a green light to business 
and heighten the confidence of private 
investors so that the major emphasis 
in the post-war period would be upon 
increased capital outlays of private 
enterprise. 

It is my own personal opinion— 
and I have stated this before on the 
floor of the Senate—that the royal 
road to prosperity is high wages, low 
prices, and a tax system that is un- 
equivocally based upon the ability to 
pay and the encouragement to pro- 
duce. It is my belief that in this 
way, with only moderate Government 
expenditures for desirable Govern- 
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ment services, we could achieve a more 
equitable distribution of the national 
income. It is my conviction that this 
improved distribution of the national 
income would give us an unprece- 
dented expansion in consumers’ ex- 
penditures and a vigorous, though not 
excessive, expansion in the capital 
outlays of business. 

But my personal opinion on how 
the national economy might best be 
balanced is not relevant to the ques- 
tion of how it would be balanced 
under this bill. The specific National 
Budget that would result in any given 
period would be determined, not by 
the operations of any one individual 
or any one group, but on the basis of 
that active interplay between all 


groups and all our political leaders 
which is the very essence of the demo- 


cratic process in our democratic 


America. 


NEED FOR ACTION 


A few weeks ago, Dr. Gallup’s in- 
terviewers went around the country 
asking people whether they thought 
that there would be enough jobs after 
the war. Sixty-eight per cent thought 
that there would not be enough jobs. 
The younger people of the country 
were even more pessimistic than their 
elders; 73 per cent of those between 
20 and 30 years of age thought that 
the outlook was black. 

What Senator would stand up and 
say that the people of this country 
are mistaken in their beliefs? Who is 
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there who, on the basis of what has 
thus far been done in the field of 
post-war planning, would be willing 
to predict that there will be jobs for 
all after this war? 

We all know that during the war 
we have transformed our economy 
into an economic skyscraper of breath- 
taking magnitude. 

We all know that when war-pro- 
duction contracts are withdrawn, the 
danger will be that the entire edifice 
will topple over. 

We all know that while the end of 
the war may bring with it six to eight- 
een months of an inflationary boom, 
the long-term threat is a deflationary 
collapse. 

Unless an economic substitute is 
found for war contracts, we face mass 
unemployment in this country of a 
magnitude which could easily sur- 
pass anything that was dreamed of 
during the last depression. Thus far, 
we have not found that substitute. 

This country cannot afford again 
to go into a depression such as we ex- 
perienced in the 1930’s. It would be 
extremely dangerous to do so. Mass 
unemployment would mean discon- 
tent, disunity, and an irreparable loss 
to our Nation in terms of both physi- 
cal wealth and moral well-being. 

Still more appalling, an unemploy- 
ment crisis in America would spread 
like wildfire throughout the world. 
It would give us dumping, higher 
tariffs, export subsidies, blocked cur- 
rencies, and every other new and old 
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type of economic warfare. And this, 
I submit, would inevitably wreck our 
plans for an effective international 
security organization, turn back the 
clock of progress, and plunge us into 
another holocaust of blood, suffering 
and chaos. 

We here in Congress have it in 
our power to take effective action now 
to reassure the people of America 
that mass unemployment shall not 
happen again. 

We have it in our power to make 
full employment the cardinal principle 
in our domestic economic policy. 

We have it in our power to make 
full employment in America the key- 
stone of our economic relations with 
the other countries of the world. 


BotH Po iticaL Parties FoR FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 


In principle, both of our major 
political parties are agreed that this 
must be provided. 

In Chicago, on October 28, 1944, 
President Roosevelt stated that “every 
American, able to work and willing 
to work, has the right to a useful and 


remunerative job.” To make this 
right effective he promised America 
60,000,000 post-war jobs. 

In Seattle, on September 18, 1944, 
Governor Dewey, the Republican 
nominee for President, made the fol- 
lowing statement: 


We must have full employment * * ® 
Those who come home from the war and 
those who have produced for war—all 
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our people—have earned a future with 
jobs for all. 


The full-employment bill, I sub- 
mit, provides the instrument whereby 
the political parties can make good on 
their common aspirations for post- 
war full employment. 


Neep For Constructive DEBATE 


Of course, some Members of Con- 
gress may disagree with the sponsors 
of this bill. That is how it should be 
in a democracy. Sound legislation can 
be developed only by clarifying the 
differences between conflicting schools 
of thought. The sponsors of this bill, 
therefore, welcome criticism. We wel- 
come debate on alternative methods 
of assuring post-war full employment. 

But let it be constructive debate. 
Let it not be like the writings of some 
editorialists and columnists who, in 
their pontifical infallibility, have 
thrown up their hands in horror at 
the full-employment bill—and have 
then offered no constructive proposals 
of their own. 

The United States Senate has been 
called the greatest deliberative body 
in the world. On this issue of full 
employment, at a time when demo- 
cratic institutions are under attack in 
one country after another, the oppor- 
tunity exists for the Members of the 
Senate during the Seventy-ninth Con- 
gress to demonstrate that we really 
are the greatest deliberative body in 
the world, and that we have the 
capacity to bring forth constructive 
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legislation fully commensurate with 
the needs of our country... . 

Every two decades, for the past 100 
years, we have been plagued by a 
boom and a major depression; and 
every decade has brought forth new 
explanations as to the causes of the 
business cycle and new remedies. But 
there is one fact upon which all are 
agreed, namely, that fear of a depres- 
sion tends to lead us inevitably into a 
depression. When business, agricul- 
ture and labor fear unemployment, 
they make plans to adjust themselves 
to unemployment. When their daily 
actions are based upon such plans, 
then we are doomed to have unem- 
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Whatever program we adopt, there- 
fore, let us act without delay. 

Let us have courage and be decisive 
in our efforts. Let us not be swayed 
by fear of our inability to determine 
our own destiny. 

Let us not wait until millions of 
men are walking the streets looking 
for work before we do something 
about post-war employment. 

Let us act now, through the regu- 
lar legislative processes as set forth in 
our Constitution, to provide our busi- 
nessmen, our farmers, and workers, 
and, above all, our 11,000,000 soldiers 
and sailors, with confidence in the 
future of American enterprise and 


ployment. American democracy. 


Yalta and the Atlantic Charter 


The Crimean declaration states again its faith in the prin- 
ciples of the Atlantic Charter for a world order ruled by laws 
and dedicated to peace, security, liberty and well-being. This 
clear reference to the superior concepts of law and equity which 
inspired the formulation of the Atlantic Charter has certainly 
a notable value and assumes a particular significance for three 
reasons: For the time and place in which the reference was 
made; for the personalities which have thus so evidently ren- 
dered testimony to the necessity of appealing to norms of justice 
for the reestablishment of order in Europe; for the fact that 
the declaration, which in some of its parts does not give the 
impression of being inspired by the Atlantic Charter, gives 
room for hope that in the decisive day of its application, that 
is in the peace, the final placing of Europe in order, it (the 
Atlantic Charter) may form a foundation not subject to excep- 
tions.—OssERVATORE ROMANO, February 16, 1945. 





Franz Werfel, Jewish Author 


Davw Go.pstein, LL.D. 


Reprinted from The CaTHotic Mirror * 


O BE so near Christ and His 

Church as to lead in fictional 
propagation of them, and yet not be 
one with Christ in His Mystical 
Body, is an intellectual affliction that 
Franz Werfel, the able Jewish au- 
thor, suffers. This would be unex- 
plainable were it not that faith is a 
gift of God. Intellectually and sym- 


pathetically Werfel stands at the 
threshold of the Sheepfold within 
which the sacred things he lauds in 
his books abide in their fullness, yet 
he lacks the grace to step over it, 
into the arms of the Good Shepherd 


he so much admires. 

Interest on the part of non-Catho- 
lics in Catholic personages, minus 
an appreciation of the Church in 
which they abide, has been seen in 
our country more of late than ever 
before in the patronage of two pic- 
tures—The Song of Bernadette and 
Going My Way. 

In the first, a Jewish writer por- 
trays the beauty and holiness of the 
[mmaculate Conception, and the re- 
lation of a saintly Catholic peasant 
girl to her, in such a sympathetic 
manner as to cause the book upon 
which it is based to be designated 
by the discerning Father James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., as “a symphony in- 


stead of a song 
fiction.” 

In the other picture Barry Fitz- 
gerald, a Protestant, acts the part 
of a Father Fitzgibbons so beautifully 
that the love of a priest welled up 
in the hearts of hundreds of thousands 
of persons who never before expressed 
an appreciation of a Catholic clergy- 
man. 

Werfel differs from Fitzgerald in 
that he is a believer in, and not a 
mere impersonator of, the Catholic 
characters portrayed. His sentiment 
is so sympathetically favorable to the 
“Blessed Virgin Mary” and the mira- 
cles of Lourdes he popularized, that 
he responded humbly and re’igiously 
to the testimonial dinner, tendered 
to him by the motion picture execu- 
tives and their friends, in these words: 
“I am not the one to be congratu- 
lated ; I am not the real author of this 
story; I am but an instrument act- 
ing for some one else; the real author 
is the Blessed Virgin Mary.” 

Werfel’s writings are so Catholic 
in spirit that his Paulus Unter den 
Juden (Paul Among the Jews) “led 
for a time to the belief (in Jewry) 
that he had apostatized,” to quote 
Vallentine’s Jewish Encyclopedia. 

The question has been asked 


an epic poem in 
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whether fear of being contemptuously 
dubbed a Meshummad (as are all 
converts from the Synagogue to the 
Church) had prompted Franz Wer- 
fel to preface his Song of Bernadette 
with the declaration—“I am not a 
Catholic, but a Jew. .. .” Despite 
this declaration, the charge that 
“Werfel is a Meshummad” (an apos- 
tate) persisted. Therefore Rabbi Ste- 
phen S. Wise was reported in the 
Jewish press to have said: “Franz 
Werfel will not become a Catholic; 
his gentile wife” (who ought to be 
a practical Catholic) “would not per- 
mit it.” 


A Conression oF Fait 


The Song of Bernadette is but one 
of the books in which this able Jewish 
writer expressed himself favorable to 
things that are basic to Catholic 
Christian belief. In his little known 
analysis of Bolshevism and Nazism, 
which he proves to be substitute re- 
ligions that originated in 19th cen- 
tury scepticism, Werfel ends with 
this confession of faith: “I believe 
that only Christ can save the world.” 

Werfel’s Embezzled Heaven, which 
was recently presented upon the New 
York stage with Ethel Barrymore 
artistically playing the part of Teta, 
is a condemnation of theological craf- 
tiness. It showed, in beautiful Catho- 
lic settings, that Heaven cannot be 
bought, it must be won. It left pa- 
trons of the theatre impressed with 
the words of the Pope to the re- 


pentant Teta: “You tried to buy a 
mediator with earthly coin, and you 
failed. Now you have the purchase 
price, Love.” 

Werfel’s latest book—Between 
Heaven and Earth—which prompted 
this appraisal, is, as announced by 
the publisher: “A startling challenge 
to all modern ‘isms,’ an autobiogra- 
phical confession of Franz Werfel’s 
ideas of life, love, religion and 
politics.” 

Werfel is one of the moderns he 
refers to, who had freed himself, 
though with difficulty, from the Dar- 
winistic conception of life, the cause 
of much modern anti-Godism, realiz- 
ing that “not a single investigator 
has succeeded in throwing any light 
into the creative abyss which yawns 
between inorganic and organic mat- 
ter” (p. 19). 

Between Heaven and Earth shows 
that the favorable portrayal of things 
Catholic in the author’s fictional writ- 
ings is not mere artistry; it is an 
expression of the religious belief of 
the author, who is one of the most 
Catholic-minded Jews in Jewry. 

When writing of Christianity he 
seems to have the Catholic Church 
ever in mind, recognizing that she 
“withstands the assault of anti-meta- 
physics with resilient strength,” see- 
ing “signs of its revival in certain 
countries” (p. 62). 

This book is Werfel’s “spiritual 
accounting,” based upon belief “that 
humanity could not live without faith 
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in God 
ity.” (IX) 

The faith of the Faithful, who are 
of Judaic origin, is stimulated by 
reading Werfel’s frank expression of 
belief in the power and necessity of 
Christianity : 

It is especially as a Jew, by virtue of a 
primeval affinity of blood and character, 
that I feel myself justified in the follow- 
ing view: this world that calls itself civil- 
ized can be spiritually healed only if it 
finds its way back to true Christianity. 
“Why?” ask the sacristans of agnosticism 
and atheism. Because the teaching of 
Christ,—so the deepest insight must con- 
fess,—not only is not exhausted but has 
scarcely been felt. Because in its meta- 
physical and ethical values, it towers high 
above every trend of the present day.... 
But even in worldly matters we must 
recognize that man’s salvation can never 
issue forth out of philosophical systems, 
theosophical groups, sects and schismatic 
religions, but only out of a general, world- 
embracing, i.e. catholic frame of faith” 
(pp. 120-21). 

Between Heaven and_ Earth 
awakens the query: If Jews believe, 
as does the author, that Jesus is the 
Messiah; that humanity is dependent 
for its life upon Christianity, then are 
not Jews—as a part of humanity— 
obligated to become a part of the 
“Mystical Body of Christ?” as the 
Church is designated in the Song of 
Bernadette. 

Werfel’s answer is, that to become 
a Catholic would be to “desert 
Israel”; to “desert Christ Himself 
... to interrupt his (the Jew’s) 
historical suffering—the penance for 


and without Christian- 
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rejecting the Messiah—(to go) where 
he probably does not belong, accord- 
ing to the Redeemer’s holy will; at 
any rate, not yet, and not here and 
now.” (pp. 200-201). 

This peculiar mental slant seems 
to be based upon the notion that 
Israel was given the Law, and the 
promise of the Messiah (Whom Wer- 
fel believes Jesus to be), with the 
God-determined intent that Israel 
should be untrue to one, and reject 
the other, and thus to suffer until the 
end of time. In a word: “God’s Provi- 
dence actually condemned Israel to 
reject God Himself for the salvation 
of the whole world” (pp. 195-96). 

One must believe in a God of 
injustice rather than a God of love 
to assume that the denial of the Son 
of God, and the resultant suffering 
Israel endures, was the deliberate in- 
tent of God when He selected the 
children of Israel to be the keepers 
of His Law. 

If a believing Jew, such as Werfel, 
is “not yet, here and now” to be one 
with the Redeemer, then when? At 
the end of time, when a remnant of 
Israel is predicted to be saved through 
Baptism? Of what benefit would that 
be to the believing Jew of today? 

Werfel seems to lose sight of the 
fact that it is the Jew individually, 
and not the Jew in group relationship 
with other Jews, who is the spiritual 
unit in the economy of God. The 
soul of the Jew is an individual entity, 
made in the image and likeness. of 
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God, and designed to return to God 
for eternity through Baptism. 


A Primary Duty 


The primary duty of a Jew, as 
of every other individual in the world, 
is to save his individual soul. Jesus 
the Messiah says to each what He 
said to His disciples: ““What does it 
profit a man, if he gains the whule 
world, but suffer the loss of his own 
soul? Or what exchange shal! a man 
give for his soul?” (St. Matz. 16, 
26-27). 

It is this primary principle, fol- 
lowing the light of conscience for the 
salvation of one’s soul, that prompted 
the Primate of the Rabbis of Italy— 
Israele Anton Zolli, professor of Se- 
mitic antiquities in the University of 
Rome—to go to the baptismal font 
a few weeks ago. To call such a Jew 
a deserter, as does the reasoning of 
Werfel, would be to brand as fa!s* 
to Israel a man who was, and still 1s, 
a great lover of his people. His acti- 
vity in their behalf, the contemporary 
| Jewish Record tells us (Oct., 1944), 
| caused him to go “into hiding to 
avoid being arrested by the nazis and 
tortured to divulge information about 
_ his community”; a faithful Jew upon 
' whose head a reward of 30,000 lira 
was placed. 

_ Such a Jew can be called a “de- 
| serter” in one sense only, in that he 
| decides that unity with the Son of 
God in His Church is preferable to 
| synagogal unity with those of his 


people who reject this King of the 
Jews for Whom his fathers of old in 
Israel prayed and suffered. 

Werfel says that “the Jew is not 
curable through Baptism and faith 
alone” ; that by so doing the Jew “‘de- 
serts Christ Himself.” Christ says the 
contrary, for through Baptism his 
soul, which is not to be exchanged 
for the whole world, is cured of the 
blight of original sin, the inherited 
spiritual malady that kept the gates 
of heaven closed to him. Christ says 
to Werfel, and to every Jew in the 
world, what He said to Nicodemus, 
the ruler of the Jews and teacher 
of Israel: “Amen, amen, I say to 
thee, unless a man be born again of 
water and the holy spirit, he cannot 
enter the kingdom of heaven” (St. 
John 3, 5). 

Loyalty, and not desertion, is what 


Christ commanded when He insti- ° 


tuted the Sacrament of Baptism, first 
for the Jews. Christ told Saul, who 
was learned in the Law, to “arise 
and go into the City of Damascus 
and there it shall be told you what 
to do.” And what was that? To be 
baptised; to go and preach Jesus to 
the children of Israel as well as the 
gentiles and kings. This he did, as 
Paul the Christian, first in the syn- 
agogues. 

Was St. Paul a deserter? If so, 
then were all of the Twelve Apostles 
and the thousands of Jews who, after 
Baptism, formed the infant Church of 
Christ. Without such “deserters” 
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there would not have been the Christi- 
anity without which Werfel says 
“humanity could not live.” 

Leaving the Synagogue for Christ 
in His Church is an expression of 
loyalty to the will of God, and not 
an act of desertion, for in the Di- 
vine order of things spiritual God 
comes first and the people to whom 
Jews belong by birth are of secondary 
consideration. That such an act would 
unfortunately put the baptised at vari- 
ance with his own people was recog- 
nized by Christ when He said He 
“came to bring a sword .. . (that) 
a man’s enemies are those of his own 
household” (St. Matt. 10, 34-39). 

It is the moral duty of a Jew to 
be baptised once he realizes that cir- 
cumcision did not make him a part 
of the Covenant of God, as he thought 
it did; as the Covenant of the circum- 
cised ended with the fulfilment of 
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the Law in the coming of the Mes- 
siah, when the Jeremiah-predicted 
New Covenant was _ instituted 
(3) 31). 

Through Baptism the convert from 
the Synagogue to the Church separ- 
ates himself religiously from his peo- 
ple, but not biologically. He still re- 
mains a part of Israel—Catholic Is- 
rael, instead of the Israel of the dia- 
spora that is minus a_ priesthood, 
Temple and sacrifices of the Holy 
of old in the Israel of pre-Christian 
times. 

Between Heaven and Earth is an 
interesting, thought-provoking book. 
It ought to encourage Catholics to 
give its author their prayerful con- 
sideration so that, by the grace of 
God, he may share in the joy of being 
one with the Christ he so greatly ad- 
mires in His Mystical Body. 


Archbishop Greets Labor 


One of the highlights of the World Trade Union Conference 
was the reception given to the delegates by the Archbishop of 
Westminster. About 100 delegates attended. A few were de- 
tained at committee meetings. The notable exception was the fact 
that not one of the British delegates troubled to attend. The 
Russians, the Americans, the French and many other countries 
were there in almost full numbers. The British leaders ignored 


it. 


The address given by the Archbishop was very well received, 


and afterwards there was a large demand for copies of it.— 
THe Catuortic Worker, Manchester, England, March, 1945. 














Innocuous Isolation 
VICTORIAN conception of 
respectability still permeates 
Catholic life. We are much addicted 
to going into a corner and keeping 
ourselves to ourselves, which is one 
reason why the Catholic influence is so 
much inferior to Catholic numbers. 
There is a quiet routine of Catholic 
life which is admirable in itself, but 
is insufficient. The job, the parish 
whist drive, putting the children to 
bed, a month at the sea in summer; 
it is a quiet, douce, eminently respect- 
able way of life, but not one that we 
can all adopt without surrendering all 
of public life, and ultimately of pri- 
vate life, to the pagan. There must 
have been a great deal of it in Ger- 
many before Hitler came. 

It won’t do for any community in 
these very dangerous and critical days, 
and it will do least of all for Catho- 
lics. Members of the only true inter- 
national brotherhood cannot confine 
their interests and engagements to 
one tram route. Nor is it enough to 
have sound ideas and to express them 
with much point to your own family 
at your own fireside. ‘it is necessary 
to put the sound ideas against the un- 
sound ideas and stand the resulting 
clash. 


There is a kind of sulky with- 
drawal which many Catholics mistake 
for a dignified aloofness and cutting 
contempt, but which is better named 
as moral cowardice. It often goes 
with a strong dislike of Catholics dis- 
agreeing in public, than which there 
is nothing healthier. The notion 
seems to be that all Catholics should 
agree in saying the same thing, and 
then turn their backs on the world 
and keep on saying it to each other. 
There is nothing to be said in favor 
of this notion. 

In fact, the time may soon come 
when we will have to talk only to 
each other because we will be shut out 
of public life. If that happens here, 
as it has happened elsewhere, we may 
regret our quiet dignity and our keep- 
ing of ourselves to ourselves, but it 
will be too late. Regrets usually are. 
—GLAscow OBSERVER AND SCcOT- 
TIsH HERALD, Glasgow, Scotland, 
October 27, 1944. 


Sacrament of Love 


HE best precaution we can take 
against contracting the deadly 
disease of hatred is a daily infusion 
of the brotherly love and moral 
strength of Christ Himself in Holy 


Communion, which is the _ richest 
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‘source of that mutual love and union 

for which Christ ardently prayed on 
the night of Its institution: ‘That 
they all may be one, as Thou Father, 
in Me and I in Thee; that they also 
may be one in Us. I in them and 
Thou in Me; that they may be made 
perfect in one.” 

There is no Sacrament which brings 
out more forcefully man’s common 
brotherhood in Christ than the Holy 
Eucharist through which men of all 
races and conditions, great and lowly, 
rich and poor, learned and unlearned, 
gather round the Father’s table and 
partake of the same heavenly banquet 
and thus become incorporated into 
the same Mystical Body under the 
one common head who is Christ. If 
we are to love Christ, we must love 
Christ whole and entire, that is the 
whole Mystical Body, under pain of 
not loving Hiri at all; if we are to 
receive Christ into our hearts, we 
must receive Him whole and entire, 
that is the whole Mystical Body, 
under pain of not receiving Him at all. 

The story is told of the old Negro 
slave who never kept a grudge and 
was kindest and most forgiving to 
those who treated him most out- 
rageously. When he was asked by 
his master the explanation of such 
heroic conduct, he answered simply: 
“When ah’s taken a man into mah 
heart, ah can’t hate him no moah.” 
There is a profound theological truth 
hidden in these words, a truth of 
which the old Negro may not have 
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been aware. When we have taken 
into our hearts any member of the 
Mystical Body of Christ as we must 
in Holy Communion, we cannot hate 
him any more—The SENTINEL OF 
THE BLessED SACRAMENT, New 
York, February, 1945. 


Civil Obligations 


HEN Christ reminded the 
Pharisees who sought to entrap 
Him by a question about submission to 
Roman rule that their acceptance of 
the coinage of Caesar made them sub- 
ject to his laws, He set forth the 
doctrine of obedience to the legal 
authorities that the Church has never 
ceased to instil into the minds of her 
children. “Render to Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s,” He said, 
“and to God the things that are 
God’s.” There are things which the 
State may lawfully demand from its 
citizens; to render them is a moral 
obligation, for it is God’s will that 
there should be order and justice in 
human affairs, and governments are 
instituted to achieve those ends. Some 
of these obligations are explicitly set 
forth by statute, and refusal to meet 
them may be lawfully punished by the 
State; some of these obligations are 
implicit in the enjoyment of the rights 
and privileges of citizenship and must 
be met because they are morally due, 
even if they are not enforced by com- 
pulsion and threat of punishment. 
According to Christian teaching, 
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merit may be gained by an action that 
is morally good; hence obedience to 
the civil laws is meritorious; fulfil- 
ment of the higher obligations of citi- 
zenship is more meritorious. And an 
interested, patriotic attitude toward 
all civic affairs is the proper mark 
of the Christian, for thus he helps 
fulfil his responsibility to society, the 
positive commandment to “love thy 
neighbor,” and the admonitions to 
promote, in every way possible, the 
common good. Rightly do we sup- 
port our country by working, thinking 
and praying for its welfare—THE 
PitTsBURGH CATHOLIC, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., October 26, 1944. 


Poor Simpletons 


SK any group of Americans, 

young or old, what it means to 
be a good American and you will ob- 
tain substantially the same answers. 
A good American—obeys the laws, is 
ready to die for his country, is honest, 
loyal, trustworthy. All of that is true. 
But it is true because of something 
much more fundamental, something 
which is the very heart of true Amer- 
icanism, something we have largely 
forgotten—a good American has faith 
in God. 

Blockbusters could do no greater 
damage to our country than that 
wrought by the nonsensical notion 
that freedom of worship means free- 
dom to deny God. Still the Commit- 
tee for Constitutional Government, 
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which is very proud of its defense of 
Americanism, prints and distributes 
an essay by a sixteen year old school 
girl on the subject What American 
Democracy Means to Me. The young 
lady writes that as an American she 
is at liberty to “go to any church | 
wish to—or none at all.” Taking 
that to mean that she considers her- 
self, as an American, free to believe 
in God or to deny His existence, we 
must conclude that with that as a 
premise this school girl will have 
trouble reaching objective conclusions 
on the meaning of American democ- 
racy. 

American democracy is an act of 
faith in God. American school girls 
are blissfully ignorant of that. Yet 
the Declaration of Independence says 
that God’s existence is “self-evident,” 
something that any person with a 
brain in his head should acknowledge. 
Moreover, the rights that American 
school girls speak about so glibly 
come to us not from the Constitution 
or the Bill of Rights or Washington— 
but from God. Our government is 
not the source but the protector of 
rights which have their origin in God, 
the Creator. 

Our rights are God-given. How 
then can we be free to ignore God? 
Are we free to accept or reject the 
Constitution? Are we free to obey 
or disobey the law? Throw out God 
and American democracy goes to pot. 

The essay we quoted above was 
copyrighted by the “Committee for 
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Constitutional Government, Inc.” 
The poor simpletons. Using the law 
of the land to protect beliefs which, 
if put into practice, will sabotage the 
government they are working to de- 
fend. — Tue CatTuHoiic Mirror, 
Springfield, Mass., November, 1944. 


The Church of Rockefeller 


T a meeting of Protestant groups 

to raise a fund of $800,000 for 
coordinated Protestant activity in 
New York, John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
made a plea for more emphasis on 
religion and less on Church. 

He deplored the multiplicity of 
churches and denominations and 
scored the doctrinal requirements for 
membership. He contrasted the pau- 
city of church-goers with the legion 
of unchurched men of goodwill and 
good lives. The remedy, he visioned 
in a Church that would make deeds 
not creeds the measure of membership. 
Unintentionally, but in fact, he voiced 
an over-all indictment of Protestan- 
tism in this country. 

His discontent is not new. His 
address was mostly a repetition of 
one which he gave during the first 
World War. Nor is it unique. It is 
the recurring disquiet that comes upon 
sincere and intelligent souls which 
have fathomed the Protestant system 
of religion and found it wanting. 

A similar dissatisfaction in minds 
more inclined than Mr. Rockefeller’s 
to seek the fundamental cause of the 
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Protestant failure to unite and inspire, 
and more open to the conclusions of 
logic and enlightening grace, has 
brought many converts to the Cath- 
olic Church, some great in name and 
achievement, plus an army of the 
unnoted. 

Newman, Kinsman, Chesterton, 
Moody and an unnamed legion of 
others wrestled their way out of the 
maze of churches, human in their 
origin and authority, into the One 
Fold, which Christ established for 
all. Divine grace rewarded their hon- 
est inquiry and their courageous ac- 
quiescence to its findings with His 
own doubt-dispelling answer to their 
prayer of “Lead Kindly Light.” 

Mr. Rockefeller’s complaint, how- 
ever, against the inadequacy of 
Protestant Christianity to meet man’s 
religious needs in their fulness was 
not of the soul-searching variety. He 
was addressing a fund-raising meet- 
ing. His perspective was that of the 
businessman, irked at the inefficiency 
of scattered energies. 

With a businessman’s, but very un- 
protestant, appraisal, he puts the full 
worth of religion in works, thus be- 
coming a heretic to one of the cher- 
ished original Protestant concepts 
that “faith alone justifies.” He for- 
gets, too, that the spiritual energy 
that prompts works of religion is faith. 
And it is the quality needed to give 
even good works an eternal value.— 
Tue Evancewist, Albany, N. Y., 
February 9, 1945. 





Religion and Education as Factors 
in Civilization 


Dr. CHEN Pinc-CHUAN 


T THE very outset of this 

brief address on my chosen 
topic: “Religion and Education as 
Factors in Civilization,” I would be 
mindful of the honor just accorded 
to me by Loyola University, and 
tender here and now my sincere 
expression of thankfulness. As an 
added personal note, I would remind 
my gracious audience that, although 
I am not of the Christian persua- 
sion, my relations with Christians 
have been most cordial, since my ac- 
quaintance at the tender age of ten 
with a Catholic missionary in my na- 
tive village in Kwangtung Province, 
China. Years of observation of Chris- 
tian endeavors in China since that 
time have established in my mind a 
keen personal awareness of the role 
religion has enacted in the process 
of human civilization. 

The annals of human history are 
replete with records of the prime 
importance religion holds in the ci- 
vilizing process of human kind. Ci- 
vilizations that arose and flourished 
from the remote past attest to this 
most significant historical fact. Man’s 
dignity, his duty and his destiny, both 
here and hereafter, are concerns that 
have come under the competence of 
religious beliefs, bringing all men of 
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all climes and times to a knowledge 
of their relations to God, and their 
fellowmen. Well has that eminent 
writer on the relation of religion and 
civilization, Cardinal Newman, sum- 
med up this idea when he wrote: 
“Religious truth is not only a portion 
but a condition of knowledge.” 
Truths of religion are advanced 
through the process of education. Pri- 
mary, secondary and tertiary spheres 
of enlightenment bring one to due 
knowledge of one’s dignity as a crea- 
ture of God, one’s duties toward one’s 
fellowman and one’s destiny in life and 
in death. The sciences and the arts 
are particularly well-springs of knowl- 
edge, both human and Divine; and 
it is on scientific knowledge through 
the means of religious education that 
I would have you focus your attention. 
There is a first principle of human 
knowledge that states: the ultimate 
criterion of human truth is objec- 
tive evidence. From this objective ev- 
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idence, observable in created nature, 
one comes to a due knowledge of 
this magnificently trenchant truism: 
a thing cannot be and not be 
at the same time. This is what phil- 
osophers call the principle of contra- 
diction and what a scientist would 
call (to use Western parlance) com- 
mon sense. 


TRUE SCIENCE 


This scientific method of fathom- 
ing out causes and results in human 
knowledge has never been alien to the 
attitude of religion through the edu- 
cational process. Especially is that an 
historical fact in the Christian 
religion. From its very inception in 
the scheme of Eastern and Western 
civilization, Christianity has tenderly 
nurtured truth through an inductive 
technique of human reasoning. Dur- 
ing its nineteen centuries of exist- 
ence, this role of incisive reason is 
no better exemplified than by the true 
founder of modern inductive reason- 
ing, one humble Franciscan, Friar 
Bacon, whose scientific works were 
pursued at the Universities of Paris 
and Oxford during the 13th century. 

This spiritual son of lovable Fran- 
cis of Assisi laid down very distinctly 
a principle of true science, namely: 
only careful observation and experi- 
mental demonstration are the bases 
upon which rest the acquisition of any 
real knowledge regarding natural phe- 
nomena. This scientific attitude of 
mind can be evaluated and appreci- 
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ated from a famous and oft-quoted 
message to his friend, one Petrus Per- 
egrinus, who contributed so much in 
the 13th century to our knowledge 
of the subject of magnetism. In his 
Opus Tertium, Friar Bacon has this 
to tell his illustrious protege: 

I know of only one person who deserves 
praise for his work in experimental phi- 
losophy, for he does not care for the 
discourses of men and their wordy war- 
fare, but quietly and diligently pursues 
the work of wisdom. Therefore, what 
others grope after blindly, as bats in the 
evening twilight, this man contemplates 
in all their brilliancy, because he is a 
master of experiment. Hence, he knows 
all natural science, whether it pertain to 
medicine or chemistry, or to matters 
celestial or terrestrial. 


This foregoing statement of the 
true task of the scientist, I would 
especially recall, was made three hun- 
dred years before the existence of 
another person of the same name who 
is credited by Western historians as 
being the father and founder of the 
scientific method of inductive reason- 
ing. I refer to Lord Francis Bacon 
of the 16th century. Centuries be- 
fore, religion through scientific edu- 
cation gave to Western civilization 
a scientist par excellence in an hum- 
ble friar pouring over his poor ap- 
paratus in his monastic laboratory at 
Paris and Oxford. 

The spirit of true science, as ad- 
vanced by adherents of the Christian 
religion, was still in evidence when 
Christianity made its entrance into 
the Far East in the latter part of 
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the 16th century. To the sons of 
Ignatius of Loyola do we in China 
owe especially our mead of acknowl- 
edgement for the progress of science 
in the then termed Middle Kingdom. 
The names of such Jesuit Fathers 
as Ricci, Shall and Verbiest (to name 
but three of a host), conjure up in 
our memories achievements in scien- 
tific pursuits that were well-nigh mar- 
velous. Especially is this a fact in the 
science of astronomy, which is attested 
by a modern non-Catholic mission- 
ary in China when he states: ‘““What- 
ever is valuable in Chinese astrono- 
mical science has been borrowed from 
the treatises of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries.” It might be concluded, and 
not in an irreverent sense, that the 


good Jesuit Fathers taught us Chi- 
nese how to go to Heaven, while at 
the same time teaching us how the 
heavens go. 


CurisT1AN EpucATION IN CHINA 


In modern China religion and edu- 
cation continue to spread their be- 
nign influence on all classes. The 
Christian system of learning is much 
in evidence with flourishing centers 
of culture, only partially ceasing 
through the tragic effects of our pres- 
ent world war. Such institutions un- 
der Christian auspices as the Catho- 
lic University of Peiping, Loyola 
University in Shanghai, and Les Hau- 
tes Etudes in Tientsin, are in the 
forefront in all modern advances in 
higher education. Numerous high 
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schools and grammar schools lay 
foundations in the minds of Chinese 
students that come to full fruition, 
when advancing the course of civiliz- 
ation in China later in life. Through 
the Christian ideology of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, a leaven of true democracy 
is thus spread among men of good 
mind and good will by the medium 
of education. 

The present conflict in which China 
is engaged has brought with it a 
pitiful blight on all spheres of educa- 
tion. Physical force of war has super- 
seded intellectual and moral forces of 
times of peace. China, as one of the 
four great powers in the cause of 
the United Nations, now bears her 
tragic share in man’s inhumanity to- 
ward man. However, although the 
peaceful pursuits of the scholar in 
the field of education are marred by 
the strident tones of war, learning 
does carry on in spite of most dis- 
tressing and disheartening circum- 
stances. 

Moreover, with the arduous con- 
tinuance of the processes of educa- 
tion during the Far East conflict, 
one finds religion ever a predominant 
moral factor. Upon this point, I could 
do no better than borrow a thought 
found in one of the many excellent 
expressions of Chinese opinions of 
His Excellency, Paul Yu-pin, Vicar 
Apostolic of Nanking. This most il- 
lustrious churchman of modern China 
recently stated: “Religious freedom 
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is one of the unshakeable founda- 
tions of the present regime, and it 
may be recalled that many of the 
outstanding leaders of China are prac- 
ticing Christians.” 

His Excellency’s message for this 
occasion, conveyed to us by his chief 
secretary, Dr. Pan Chao-ying, is our 
present proof of the lofty esteem re- 
ligion still holds in the minds and 


hearts of the classes and masses in 
China. 
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China’s years may hold for her, one 
may safely don the mantle of a mi- 
nor prophet and predict that religion 
and education will somehow continue 
to find a niche in China’s future 
civilization. For there will always be 
a China, and in that China there 
will ever be a civilization reared on 
the highest expression of the human 
spirit as found in the portions and 
conditions of knowledge known as 
religion. We Chinese educators would 


Whatever 











the 


future days of not have it otherwise. 


Families on the Land 


Between 1930 and 1940 the census reveals that the farm 
population of the nation increased not at all, the urban popula- 
tion increased 7 per cent and the rural non-farm population 
increased 14 per cent. Undoubtedly the 1940 census will 
reveal a continued increase in the rural non-farm population. 
On the other hand, the farm population almost certainly will 
have decreased notably. Since 1940 it has already decreased 
by 5 millions or about 15 per cent. 

I hope the Catholic Church, while continuing to oppose the 
tide toward family disintegration in the cities, will emphasize 
the values of the rural environment, and encourage every city 
family that can leave its Sodom-like surroundings to move into 
the country, where the probability of family preservation is 
twice that in the city. But the father should not give up the 
city job—in most cases this would prove economically ruinous. 
Nor should the home site selected be so far in time or money 
from that job as to prove discouraging to the new undertaking. 
Decentralization, which is feasible for many industries, would 
permit a large proportion of the urban families now tending 
toward extinction to live on the land and renew their strength. 
—O. E. Baker in LAND AND Homes, March, 1945. 





Religion and Education as Factors 
in Civilization 


Dr. CHEN Pinc-CHUAN 


T THE very outset of this 

brief address on my _ chosen 
topic: “Religion and Education as 
Factors in Civilization,” I would be 
mindful of the honor just accorded 
to me by Loyola University, and 
tender here and now my sincere 
expression of thankfulness. As an 
added personal note, I would remind 
my gracious audience that, although 
I am not of the Christian persua- 
sion, my relations with Christians 
have been most cordial, since my ac- 
quaintance at the tender age of ten 
with a Catholic missionary in my na- 
tive village in Kwangtung Province, 
China. Years of observation of Chris- 
tian endeavors in China since that 
time have established in my mind a 
keen personal awareness of the role 
religion has enacted in the process 
of human civilization. 

The annals of human history are 
replete with records of the prime 
importance religion holds in the ci- 
vilizing process of human kind. Ci- 
vilizations that arose and flourished 
from the remote past attest to this 
most significant historical fact. Man’s 
dignity, his duty and his destiny, both 
here and hereafter, are concerns that 
have come under the competence of 
religious beliefs, bringing all men of 
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all climes and times to a knowledge 
of their relations to God, and their 
fellowmen. Well has that eminent 
writer on the relation of religion and 
civilization, Cardinal Newman, sum- 
med up this idea when he wrote: 
“Religious truth is not only a portion 
but a condition of knowledge.” 
Truths of religion are advanced 
through the process of education. Pri- 
mary, secondary and tertiary spheres 
of enlightenment bring one to due 
knowledge of one’s dignity as a crea- 
ture of God, one’s duties toward one’s 
fellowman and one’s destiny in life and 
in death. The sciences and the arts 
are particularly well-springs of knowl- 
edge, both human and Divine; and 
it is on scientific knowledge through 
the means of religious education that 
I would have you focus your attention. 
There is a first principle of human 
knowledge that states: the ultimate 
criterion of human truth is objec- 
tive evidence. From this objective ev- 
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idence, observable in created nature, 
one comes to a due knowledge of 
this magnificently trenchant truism: 
a thing cannot be and not be 
at the same time. This is what phil- 
osophers call the principle of contra- 
diction and what a scientist would 
call (to use Western parlance) com- 
mon sense. 


TRUE SCIENCE 


This scientific method of fathom- 
ing out causes and results in human 
knowledge has never been alien to the 
attitude of religion through the edu- 
cational process. Especially is that an 
historical fact in the Christian 
religion. From its very inception in 
the scheme of Eastern and Western 
civilization, Christianity has tenderly 
nurtured truth through an inductive 
technique of human reasoning. Dur- 
ing its nineteen centuries of exist- 
ence, this role of incisive reason is 
no better exemplified than by the true 
founder of modern inductive reason- 
ing, one humble Franciscan, Friar 
Bacon, whose scientific works were 
pursued at the Universities of Paris 
and Oxford during the 13th century. 

This spiritual son of lovable Fran- 
cis of Assisi laid down very distinctly 
a principle of true science, namely: 
only careful observation and experi- 
mental demonstration are the bases 
upon which rest the acquisition of any 
real knowledge regarding natural phe- 
nomena. This scientific attitude of 
mind can be evaluated and appreci- 
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ated from a famous and oft-quoted 
message to his friend, one Petrus Per- 
egrinus, who contributed so much in 
the 13th century to our knowledge 
of the subject of magnetism. In his 
Opus Tertium, Friar Bacon has this 
to tell his illustrious protege: 

I know of only one person who deserves 
praise for his work in experimental phi- 
losophy, for he does not care for the 
discourses of men and their wordy war- 
fare, but quietly and diligently pursues 
the work of wisdom. Therefore, what 
others grope after blindly, as bats in the 
evening twilight, this man contemplates 
in all their brilliancy, because he is a 
master of experiment. Hence, he knows 
all natural science, whether it pertain to 
medicine or chemistry, or to matters 
celestial or terrestrial. 


This foregoing statement of the 
true task of the scientist, I would 
especially recall, was made three hun- 
dred years before the existence of 
another person of the same name who 
is credited by Western historians as 
being the father and founder of the 
scientific method of inductive reason- 
ing. I refer to Lord Francis Bacon 
of the 16th century. Centuries be- 
fore, religion through scientific edu- 
cation gave to Western civilization 
a scientist par excellence in an hum- 
ble friar pouring over his poor ap- 
paratus in his monastic laboratory at 
Paris and Oxford. 

The spirit of true science, as ad- 
vanced by adherents of the Christian 
religion, was still in evidence when 
Christianity made its entrance into 
the Far East in the latter part of 
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the 16th century. To the sons of 
Ignatius of Loyola do we in China 
owe especially our mead of acknowl- 
edgement for the progress of science 
in the then termed Middle Kingdom. 
The names of such Jesuit Fathers 
as Ricci, Shall and Verbiest (to name 
but three of a host), conjure up in 
our memories achievements in scien- 
tific pursuits that were well-nigh mar- 
velous. Especially is this a fact in the 
science of astronomy, which is attested 
by a modern non-Catholic mission- 
ary in China when he states: ‘““What- 
ever is valuable in Chinese astrono- 
mical science has been borrowed from 
the treatises of Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries.” It might be concluded, and 
not in an irreverent sense, that the 
good Jesuit Fathers taught us Chi- 
nese how to go to Heaven, while at 
the same time teaching us how the 
heavens go. 

CHINA 


CuRISTIAN EDUCATION IN 


In modern China religion and edu- 
cation continue to spread their be- 
nign influence on all classes. The 
Christian system of learning is much 
in evidence with flourishing centers 
of culture, only partially ceasing 
through the tragic effects of our pres- 
ent world war. Such institutions un- 
der Christian auspices as the Catho- 
lic University of Peiping, Loyola 
University in Shanghai, and Les Hau- 
tes Etudes in Tientsin, are in the 
forefront in all modern advances in 
higher education. Numerous high 
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schools and grammar schools lay 
foundations in the minds of Chinese 
students that come to full fruition, 
when advancing the course of civiliz- 
ation in China later in life. Through 
the Christian ideology of the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, a leaven of true democracy 
is thus spread among men of good 
mind and good will by the medium 
of education. 

The present conflict in which China 
is engaged has brought with it a 
pitiful blight on all spheres of educa- 
tion. Physical force of war has super- 
seded intellectual and moral forces of 
times of peace. China, as one of the 
four great powers in the cause of 
the United Nations, now bears her 
tragic share in man’s inhumanity to- 
ward man. However, although the 
peaceful pursuits of the scholar in 
the field of education are marred by 
the strident tones of war, learning 
does carry on in spite of most dis- 
tressing and disheartening circum- 
stances. © 

Moreover, with the arduous con- 
tinuance of the processes of educa- 
tion during the Far East conflict, 
one finds religion ever a predominant 
moral factor. Upon this point, I could 
do no better than borrow a thought 
found in one of the many excellent 
expressions of Chinese opinions of 
His Excellency, Paul Yu-pin, Vicar 
Apostolic of Nanking. This most il- 
lustrious churchman of modern China 
recently stated: “Religious freedom 
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is one of the unshakeable founda- 
tions of the present regime, and it 
may be recalled that many of the 
outstanding leaders of China are prac- 
ticing Christians.” 

His Excellency’s message for this 
occasion, conveyed to us by his chief 
secretary, Dr. Pan Chao-ying, is our 
present proof of the lofty esteem re- 
ligion still holds in the minds and 
hearts of the classes and masses in 
China. 


Whatever the future days of 


China’s years may hold for her, one 
may safely don the mantle of a mi- 
nor prophet and predict that religion 
and education will somehow continue 
to find a niche in China’s future 
civilization. For there will always be 
a China, and in that China there 
will ever be a civilization reared on 
the highest expression of the human 
spirit as found in the portions and 
conditions of knowledge known as 
religion. We Chinese educators would 
not have it otherwise. 


Families on the Land 


Between 1930 and 1940 the census reveals that the farm 





population of the nation increased not at all, the urban popula- 
tion increased 7 per cent and the rural non-farm population 
increased 14 per cent. Undoubtedly the 1940 census will 
reveal a continued increase in the rural non-farm population. 
On the other hand, the farm population almost certainly will 
have decreased notably. Since 1940 it has already decreased 
by 5 millions or about 15 per cent. 

I hope the Catholic Church, while continuing to oppose the 
tide toward family disintegration in the cities, will emphasize 
the values of the rural environment, and encourage every city 
family that can leave its Sodom-like surroundings to move into 
the country, where the probability of family preservation is 
twice that in the city. But the father should not give up the 
city job—in most cases this would prove economically ruinous. 
Nor should the home site selected be so far in time or money 
from that job as to prove discouraging to the new undertaking. 
Decentralization, which is feasible for many industries, would 
permit a large proportion of the urban families now tending 
toward extinction to live on the land and renew their strength. 
—O. E. Baker in LAND AND Home, March, 1945. 














The Holy Father Looks Ahead 


Reprinted from Jesurr MIssions* 


HE Holy Father has the sympathy of the whole Catholic world. 

His people are on both sides of a world conflict. Every word he 
utters must be weighed carefully against misinterpretation. All about 
him, the Europe he loves is threatened with ruin, and already town after 
town has been reduced to rubble as the invasion marches on. This 
means that shrine after shrine lies scarred, blackened and blasted, altars 
have crumbled, and houses of God where the Faith of millions for 
centuries has been nurtured are now gaunt shells, empty and silent along 
desolate streets. And in the fields where farms and homesteads should 
flourish, white crosses rise over the graves of the world’s youth on whom 
the Church counts so much. 

The Holy Father loves justice and truth and will have no part with 
the triumph of evil, yet he is a man of peace who has striven for it against 
all opposition with all the energy of his powerful soul. Catholics, know- 
ing this, realize how deeply the war has affected him, but some of 
them seem to think that he must be discouraged. 

Those who think so are wrong. He made a public statement recently 
which is one of the bravest ever uttered. “Therefore we do not hesitate 
now, even in this second and more formidable conflict, to look to the 
future with a serene eye.” What could give a man in his position such 
confidence? 

The statement was made in an address to the resident members in 
Rome of the Pontifical societies which work for the propagation of the 
faith on the subject of the missions of the Church. He had just been 
speaking of the growth of the missions after the last war which flowered 
to a point such as “perhaps the Church never before experienced.” To 
him the international character and fraternal'labor of the missionaries 
“make an evident and almost tangible sign’ of the Catholic Church 
which is very contrary to that discord which disturbs and undermines 
nations,—that is the universality of faith and love above all battle fields 
and all boundaries of nations, continents, and oceans.” ‘To him the 
missions are crusades of universal love. So much do they mean to him 
that he made in this address one of the most extraordinary statements 
of his Pontificate: “We do not hesitate to assert that the Catholic mis- 
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sionary activity in this modern era constitutes of itself alone an admirable 
proof of the divinity of the Church.” 

Here is the reason for his confidence, despite the war. Other things 
are crumbling, elsewhere there is fraternal strife, but on the missions 
there is extraordinary growth, universal charity and the special assistance 
of God. “Therefore we do not hesitate to look to the future with a 
serene eye.” 

That confidence is real, not just courageous hoping. “We are con- 
fident,” he said in conclusion, “that the present century, even though 
born proud and presumptuous with its accumulated delusions and ruins, 
will in the field of Catholic missions bear a rich harvest.” 

Though the day may come when the Pope can visit the whole 
Church, the present Father will probably never set foot in any mission 
land. For the rich harvest he must depend on his missionaries, just 
as the missionaries must depend on you. Working together, mission 
organizations and the faithful of the Church, we can carry out Christ’s 
design and the dream of his Vicar of extending the Kingdom to every 
corner of the earth. Already he has his own missionary organization 
in every diocese, the Society for the Propagation of the Faith. His 
confidence in your support will not be misplaced. To you he imparts his 
Apostolic Blessing. 


Senator Lauds Pope’s Christmas Message 


The Christian Message of His Holiness Pope Pius XII is 
one of the great social utterances of the Holy See. I believe 
this message of the Pope will rank alongside Rerum Novarum 
and Quadragesimo Anno as one of the great social utterances 
of the Holy See. I hope it will do for the promotion of right 
thinking with respect to democracy and peace what the two 
great social Encyclicals did for the promotion of intelligent 
thought with respect to the problems of labor and social policy. 
Those who criticized this message as an utterance of senti- 
mental appeasement should restudy the document and should 
be sure that, in criticizing the contents of the message, they do 
not also criticize some of the fundamental tenets of American 
democracy.—Senator James E. Murray, of Montana. 














Rural Communities of Tomorrow 


JosepH V. URBAIN 


Reprinted from Lanp AND Home * 


S Catholics we are proud of our 

accomplishments in the large 
metropolitan areas: our beautiful 
churches, splendid school facilities and 
youth clubs—for which we can be 
thankful to Almighty God. We know 
from observation that the farmer has 
less of these things in his present 
environment than does his city neigh- 
bor. Country life in the United 
States has always presented and still 
presents certain serious obstacles to 
the practice of the Catholic Faith. 
Too frequently Catholic families are 
isolated from the centers of Catholic 
life and culture. It should be a mis- 
sionary endeavor of Catholic rural 
life leaders to use every means possible 
to make the good things of Catholic 
life available to Catholics living on 
the land. : 

In making his approach to the study 
of rural life, the priest is not unmind- 
ful of the Divine commission to 
preach and to teach. He will not 
forget that the Church is primarily 
a soul-saving institution. Her Foun- 
der issued the command: “Preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” The 
chief concern, therefore, of the rural 
pastor is to bring the Church closer 
to the farmer and to provide ways 
and means of reaching his children 


He can 
never lose sight of his priestly call- 
ing which is to bring the life of Christ 
into the lives of farm families so that 
the Mystical Body of Christ may 


with religious instruction. 


increase in our land. Let us not 
forget for one moment that the farmer 
is as much a member of the Mystical 
Body of Christ as the professional 
man or worker in the city. Because 
he has been given the great dignity 
of working with his Creator, he merits 
a first demand on the good things of 
Catholic life. Since religion is such 
an important factor for the well-being 
of a Christian, any Christian organi- 
zation pretending to help the farmer 
must necessarily give first considera- 
tion to this important phase in his life. 

In spite of the vast rural field to 
be covered, practically all of the mis- 
sion work of the past has been exerted 
in our cities. Are rural people less 
important than their city neighbors? 
Are their souls not as valuable? Or 
why this discrimination against our 
fellow countrymen in the rural dis- 
tricts when we are so eager to convert 
souls in the foreign field? Has not 
the farmer the same fundamental 
needs as the urban dweller—religion, 
education, recreation and social life? 
Are not rural people as much entitled 


* 3801 Grand Ave., Des Moines 12, Iowa, March, 1945. 
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to the opportunity to develop their 
social nature, their religious instincts, 
their minds and hearts? All these are 
the normal qualities of human beings 
seeking expression through the agency 
of social organization, and the only 
effective agency binding together the 
social elements of the countryside is 
the Church. 


Tue Cuurcu AND Rural LIFE 


The Church should strive to locate 
where her people are, whether they 
number thousands of souls in a small 
area or only twenty families within 
a rural district. The country is ad- 
mittedly the best place for many 
Catholic families to raise their chil- 
dren for God and to save their im- 
mortal souls, but persuading them to 
move out into the country, away from 
the Church and the advantages of 
Catholic education, will not fulfil the 
promise of a better Catholic life. If 
we are urging country life in season 
and out of season as a means to a full 
Catholic life, there exists the grave 
obligation of bringing the Church to 
the countryside. The question that 
confronts us is not so much what 
rural life can do for the Church as 
what the Church can do for rural 
life. It is a terrific — at the 
present moment. 

Back to the land should mean 
nearer to God. Catholic religious 
ideals can best be fulfilled in the rural 
parish, where family and communal 
life find their most stable expression. 
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The rural parish offers every advan- 
tage for the cultivation of the liturgy 
of the Church. But unless the people 
in the country have the means of prac- 
tising their religion, there will be a 
drifting away from God. A full 
Catholic life on the land depends 
upon a parish with a community 
center and parochial school, a virile 
parish life and, in particular, true 
Catholic homes, where God is the 
center and where night and morning 
prayers are said in common. The 
radiating force that dominates all 
parish and family activity emanates 
from the Sacramental Presence of 
Christ in the parish church. He must 
be the First Citizen of every rural 
community. 

Bringing Catholic life to the rural 
districts often entails a very difficult 
financial problem. This same prob- 
lem was faced by city people in build- 
ing up the Catholicism of urban 
America, and it was met by the un- 
tiring efforts of zealous priests and the 
generous sacrifices of faithful Catho- 
lics. The rural missionary crusade of 
today demands the same uncompro- 
mising courage and unselfish devotion 
on the part of both clergy and laity. 
In the words of Bishop Noll: “There 
is really no Church problem impos- 
sible of solution if those who enjoy 
the inestimable privilege of belonging 
to God’s Church will become soldiers 
in fact as well as in name and will 
serve the Church as is their duty.” 

At the present time many people 
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are looking forward to living on the 
land. The supplemental income to 
be derived from part-time farming 
will be an economic necessity for 
many after the war. Among those 
who will be settling on the land will 
be returning veterans and industrial 
workers who are seeking security. In 
this group will be our own Catholic 
people. The probability is that many 
will be uprooted from their Catholic 
environment with its parochial school 
and parish activities and find them- 
selves settling down in communities 
where the church is located at a dis- 
tance or where no church exists. Fol- 
lowing World War I the same exodus 
took place. Catholics from all walks 
of life sought economic refuge in 
the countryside. Unfortunately the 
Church was not prepared to meet 
this sudden shift of population. 
Catholics were scattered on the land 
where the means of practising their 
religion were not within their reach 
with the result that many were lost 
to the Faith. That must not happen 
again. 


How Are We Gornc to Meet Tuts 
CHALLENGE? 

Something definite should be done 
in the way of pointing out to our 
people where Catholic settlements are 
located. The Catholic who wants to 
live on the land already is asking the 
question: ‘Where can I settle my 
family in a Catholic rural atmo- 
sphere?” The question is a very 
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pertinent one and deserves the atten- 
tion of all rural-minded and mission- 
minded Catholics. If we are to be of 
assistance, it is up to the rural Cath- 
olic leaders in every diocese to make 
every effort to locate available and 
suitable land adjoining Catholic com- 
munities. There is the further re- 
sponsibility of erecting more mission 
chapels in those rural areas where 
Catholics now have their homes. 

The Catholic Extension Society has 
done an unparalleled work in erecting 
chapels throughout the length and 
breadth of America. The needs of 
the rural mission movement, however, 
are too vast to be the responsibility of 
any one agency. They must be per- 
sonalized and brought under the 
direct influence of the diocese. More 
and more the rural mission is becom- 
ing part of the diocesan home mission 
project. In many dioceses the author- 
ities are taking steps to improve 
Catholic life in the rural districts. 
More rural mission chapels are dot- 
ting the countryside. More Catholic 
rural schools are being built. The 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
has been instrumental in instructing 
thousands of rural youth in the Cath- 
olic Faith. A most encouraging sign 
has been the establishment of a society 
of priests, the Home Missioners of 
America, the members of which make 
rural missions their life work. 

The call of Christ to preach the 
Gospel to all men must be answered 
by every Catholic. How can we 
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translate into action the readiness to 
answer this call? A means of prac- 
tical application must be presented to 
our Catholic people. For instance, 
could not many city parishes that are 
at present out of debt sponsor the 
building of a rural chapel as a home 
mission project? Or why would it 
not be possible to finance such projects 
through the Diocesan Home Mission 
Fund? Or could not wealthy indi- 
viduals be interested in erecting mis- 
sion chapels or in purchasing tracts 
of land which might be subdivided 
into homesteading plots, thus forming 
the basis for rural communities? All 
of these things are being done success- 
fully on a limited scale, but much 
remains to be done. 

As an example of what can be done 
on a diocesan basis, the writer would 
like to refer to the Rural Mission 
activities of the Archdiocese of Cin- 
cinnati with which he is acquainted. 
Up to the present time fifteen or 
sixteen simple little chapels have been 
built in localities that were previ- 
ously reported to have no Catholics 
at all. Now all the Masses are regu- 
larly attended. These mission chapels 
have done marvelous work in spread- 
ing the knowledge of the Catholic 
Faith and in bringing back Catholics 
who were lapsed or wavering. Last 
year more than four hundred adult 
persons received the Sacrament of 
Confirmation as a result of the work 
of these chapels. At least five of 
these mission chapels are the gift of 


city parishes. The new parish is 
named for the old so that there is 
now a new St. Augustine, St. Wil- 
liam, St. Martin, and so on. 
Referring to these rural missions 
Archbishop McNicholas said: ‘The 
generous people of these parishes real- 
ized the urgent need of chapels. It 
has been the experience of the priests 
who have charge of newly erected 
chapels to find that the people seem 
to come from nowhere to attend 
Sunday Mass. There are still many 
places where there is not a chapel, 
where the people are waiting to wor- 
ship God. We are sincerely grateful 
to the people of the parishes for giv- 
ing chapels to localities where there 
were no altars and no priests.” To 
supplement and continue the work 
begun, a revolving fund has been 
made possible through the participa- 
tion of the entire Archdiocese in a 
War Bond drive. Part of this fund 
will be used to support needy rural 
missions and to build new ones. 


Lay ParTICcIPATION IN THE RURAL 
Missionary FIELD 

The fact should net be overlooked 
that there are individual Catholics 
ready and anxious to share the re- 
sponsibility of bringing the Church 
to rural America. Once they see the 
inestimable good resulting from the 
building of a mission chapel, their in- 
terest and generosity know no bounds. 
One Catholic business man, who 
caught the home missionary spirit, 
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has donated the funds for building 
four chapels in the same diocese. His 
greatest pleasure is to visit these little 
chapels and learn what their pastors 
are doing for the souls of rural people. 
The privilege of participating with 
the pastor in the rural apostolate adds 
so much to his spiritual life. 

The country pastor today must be 
concerned, also, with the economic 
and social well-being of his people. 

The building of a chapel in existing 
communities largely fulfils the rural 
missionary need, but if we can further 
build church and community together 
to provide spiritual and economic ad- 
vantages for shifting populations, we 
will have met the problem as it exists 
today. To encourage Catholics to 
find the joy and security that comes 
from home ownership together with 
the spiritual benefits of living near 
the Church, the Queen of Peace Mis- 
sion parish (Millville, Ohio) pur- 
chased a 160-acre tract of land ad- 
joining its property. This project, 
which is known as Queen Acres, is 
laid out in lots of one-half to three 
acres, which will be developed into 
small homesteads for future parish- 
ioners. An interested Catholic lay- 
man donated the chapel. Through 
the generosity of the Archbishop of 
Cincinnati, the purchase of the land 
was financed by a long-term loan. 
Although the restriction on building 
has slowed down the sale of lots, in 
three years the debt has been sub- 
stantially reduced. At no time has 
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it been a real burden on the parish. 

Community projects open up un- 
limited opportunities for Catholic 
laymen to assist in the rural mis- 
sionary field. For business men who 
are seeking not only financial returns 
from their wealth, but returns in the 
form of helping souls and making life 
more worthwhile, no better invest- 
ment could be found than the setting 
up of homesteads. Such men, blessed 
with material resources and prompted 
by the spirit of Christian charity, 
have the purchasing power necessary 
to plan and carry through the build- 
ing of rural, Christian communities. 
Such communities would insure the 
benefits of Church and school to 
veterans and industrial workers seek- 
ing homes on the land. On the other 
hand, individual purchasers are help- 
less to find ideal communities and, 
in many instances, are at the mercy 
of land sharks. The sponsor’s in- 
vestment could be made in the form 
of a long-term loan at a low rate of 
interest. Jn time the principal not 
only would be returned to the in- 
vestor, but such profits as might 
accrue could be used for the building 
up of school and community facilities. 

Through such a contribution, the 
Catholic layman would be erecting a 
living and perpetual monument to 
Christian community life. In what 
more productive way could wealth be 
employed than for the rehabilitation 
of souls and human beings? What 
greater act of thanksgiving to Al- 
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mighty God than using a part of the 
material resources, with which He has 
blessed us, to increase and strengthen 
the members of His Mystical Body? 


Unitep PLanninc AND Action NECESSARY 


In achieving our end we will not 
only set up impressive Catholic rural 
communities, complete in every as- 
pect, but will do much toward break- 
ing down prejudice. A concentrated 
and well-planned program, executed 
on an extensive scale, must be worked 
out. New territory must be occupied, 
innumerable chapels must be built, 
new communities must be established 
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task is great, but the many unreached 
souls of rural America are worth our 
effort and sacrifice. The Church 
must save the spiritual interests of 
Rural America. God grant that the 
dream of the founder of the Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference, Bishop 
O’Hara, may soon be realized: 
“That in God’s own season and by 
God’s own power, ten thousand new 
Catholic parishes may come to dec- 
orate the landscape in our nation’s 
remoter districts—ten thousand par- 
ishes manned by ten thousand quality 
priests who recognize and respect the 
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and older ones receive new life. The Rural Apostolate for what it is.” 


Science and Theology 


He who believes Revelation with the absolute faith which is 
the prerogative of a Catholic is not the nervous creature who 
starts at every sound and is fluttered by every strange and novel 
appearance which meets his eye . . . He knows full well there 
is no science whatever but in the course of its extension runs 
the risk of infringing without any meaning of offense on its part 
the path of other sciences; and he knows also that if there be 
any one science which, from its sovereign and unassailable 
position, can calmly bear such unintentional collisions on the 
part of the children of earth, it is Theology. He is sure— 
and nothing shall make him doubt—that, if anything seems 
to be proved by astronomer, or geologist, or chronologist, or 
antiquarian, or ethnologist, in contradiction to the dogmas of 
faith, that point will eventually turn out, first not to be proved, 
or secondly, not contradictory, or thirdly, not contradictory to 
anything really revealed, but to something which has been con- 
fused with revelation —Cardinal Newman in IDEA OF a UNI- 
VERSITY, pp. 465-466. 




















Religion and Morality 


Rev. Joun A. O’Brien, Pu.D., LL.D. 


Reprinted from RELIGION* 


HAT is the relation between 

religion and morality? Are 
they separate and independent ? While 
there has been some confused think- 
ing which has pictured them as unre- 
lated, the fact is that they are so inti- 
mately related as to constitute but 
different aspects of the same basic 
reality. As it is of enormous prac- 
tical importance both for religion and 
for morality to understand their true 
relation, we shall discuss this point at 
some length and offer a few illustra- 
tions. 

First, a definition. Morality may 
be defined as human conduct in so far 
as it is freely subordinated to the ideal 
of what is right. It is antecedent to 
ethics, and denotes those concrete ac- 
tions of which ethics is the science. 
The evolutionary, positivist and ideal- 
ist schools have brought much confu- 
sion into popular thought by seeking 
to substitute an independent morality 
for that based on belief in God. 

Ethical Culture societies have car- 
ried on a propaganda whose general 
thesis is that people can be made good 
citizens by inculcating in them ethical 
ideals and standards with no reference 
to God or the supernatural. In the 
education of the young they would 


1 Matt. 22: 39-41. 
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substitute discussions of codes and 
criteria of ethics, for religious train- 
ing. They would take the eyes of 
youth away from God and place them 
entirely on man. 

We can perhaps best show the close 
relationship between religion and 
morality by pointing out that the 
obligation for both types of conduct 
stems ultimately from God. Thus, 
after Christ had enunciated the duty 
of loving God with one’s whole heart 
and soul as the first and greatest com- 
mandment, He added: “And the sec- 
ond is like to this: Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments dependeth the whole 
law and the prophets.”! To love one’s 
neighbor implies the duty of being 
just, fair, kind and generous to him 
in all the relations of life. To do this 
is not merely a dictate of right reason, 
but it is also a Divine command. 

In His Sermon on the Mount, 
Christ proclaimed the law which may 
be said to be the basic rule in al! 
human relations and the fundamental 
principle of all morality. It is the 
famous golden rule: “All things there- 
fore whatsoever you would that men 
should do to you, do you also to them. 
For this is the law and the prophets.’ 


2 Matt. 7: 12. 
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From these two utterances of the 
Divine Founder of the Christian re- 
ligion it is clear that one’s relations 
with his fellow man are not merely 
matters of expediency or of social 
propriety. They are regulated by a 
Divine command which binds every 
rational creature, regardless of race, 
color or creed. 

Now in obeying that Divine ordi- 
nance we are acknowledging, with the 
eloquence of deeds and not merely of 
words, God’s sovereign dominion over 
us. We are rendering to Him a most 
pleasing homage. It is a homage com- 
parable to that which we give to God 
when we praise, adore and love Him. 
The worship of God is direct homage. 
A good moral act, such as a kindness 
to one’s neighbor, is indirect homage. 
God exacts of His creatures not only 
the direct homage of worship but also 
the indirect homage of virtue and 
morality. 

Thus the love which we bestow 
upon our fellow man may be said to 
be the compliance of the homage 
which we render to God when we 
love Him directly and immediately. 
The common Fatherhood of God 
makes us all His children and there- 
fore imposes upon all of us the duty 
of loving one another as brothers. 

We are to see in the countenance 
of the poorest and the most afflicted 
of men the lineaments of the face of 
Christ. We are to minister to the 


outcast, to the hungry, the thirsty, the 
naked and to those in prison as we 
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would minister to Christ Himself. 
For Christ has assured us: “As long 
as you did it to one of these, My least 
brethren, you did it to Me.”* It was 
the realization of this truth which 
held St. Peter Claver at his post of 
duty ministering to the Negro slaves 
at Cartagena with the tenderness and 
kindliness with which he would have 
ministered to the wounded Christ. 
It was this realization which has 
prompted all the saints of God to love 
His children and to spend themselves 
in sacrificial service for them. 


“Brinc Him In” 


During the American assault on 
Attu Island, our soldiers came across 
a Jap, named Ito, badly wounded in 
his foxhole. He and a companion 
had exhausted their ammunition. Each 
had held his last grenade against his 
stomach and pulled the pin. Ito’s 
proved to be a dud. But his com- 
rade’s grenade exploded, disembowel- 
ing him and shattering Ito’s leg. 
When our soldiers found him several 
days later, he was still clutching his 
dud grenade. 

His leg had now become a greenish, 
muddy, bloody mass of gas gangrene. 
The stench was terrific. 

“Throw that stinking mess over- 
board,” barked out a wounded gunner 
on the hospital ship, “before he suf- 
focates us all.” 

“Gimme my trench knife,” yelled 
an infantryman with a bayonet slash 


3 Matt. 25: 40. 
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in his hip, “and I’ll operate on the 
” 

A few nights before, the Japs had 
broken through our lines and slaugh- 
tered some of our unarmed medical 
corpsmen. ‘The situation was tense 
—loaded with the dynamite of hatred, 
needing only a spark to ignite the fuse. 

Lights had burned all night over 
the operating table. Finally the last 
American had been lifted from it. 
Dr. Cass Stimson, the chief surgeon, 
stepped forward. 

Did he have the right to use the 
blood plasma, donated by an Ameri- 
can to save an American’s life, for the 
hated Jap? Did he have the right to 
endanger his life and those of his 
assistants by coming in contact with 
the highly infectious gas gangrene? 
Wasn’t it their business to fill Japs, 
not to save them? 

Here, too, were the passions of 
hatred and vengeance pounding at the 
central dogma of the Christian faith, 
the teaching that all men are broth- 
ers. Would religion gird him with 
the power to resist the flaming pas- 
sions of nationalism and the clamor 
of hatred and vengeance? 

“Bring him in,” ordered Dr. Stim- 
son. 


When the operation was over, tears 
of joy streamed down Ito’s cheeks as 
he grasped the surgeon’s arm, and 


sobbed, “A-mer-REEK-A! A-mer- 


REEK-A!” 


Here was the flowering of the cen- 
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tral teaching of the Christian religion 
into a deed of service, kindliness and 
love for one’s enemy. So knit together 
are we all as members of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, that we cannot un- 
justly harm any of our fellow men, 
even the most loathsome of our ene- 
mies, without injuring ourselves, 
Any cruelty inflicted upon that help- 
less Jap—even the refusal to relieve 
his pain—would have degraded those 
who inflicted it. There is no cave 
deep enough for us to hide in, when 
the cry of suffering is heard, even 
though it be the cry of our enemy. 
Thus does religion stretch out her 
hands, full of healing, of beneficent 
service, of loving kindness to all man- 
kind. 


THE HoMAGE oF VIRTUE 


Well does St. John declare: “If 
any man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother; he is a liar. For he that 
loveth not his brother, whom he seeth, 
how can he love God, Whom he seeth 
not?” Then the Beloved Disciple 
sums up the case thus briefly and sim- 
ply: “And this commandment we 
have from God, that he, who loveth 
God, love also his brother.’’* 


No man therefore can be said to 
render to God the perfect homage of 
love, if that love does not extend to his 
fellow men and embrace even his 
enemies. From all this it is clear that 
our moral duties to our fellow men 


4 John 4: 20. 
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are based ultimately not upon the theo- 
retical conclusions of ethicians, the 
dictates of self-interest, or even the 
ordinances of human reason, but upon 
the express will of God. Remove 
God from the scheme of human life 
and you remove the basis not only of 
religion but of morality as well. 


The concept that religion is largely 
a matter of lip service to Almighty 
God, of oral prayer and hymn sing- 
ing, with little or no connection with 
moral conduct is a grotesque carica- 
ture of Christ’s teaching. “By their 
fruits,” the Master declared, “you 
shall know them.” Then He re- 
minded His hearers and all His fol- 
lowers in future ages: “Not every 
one that saith to Me, Lord, Lord, 
shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doth the will of 
My Father Who is in heaven, he shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”® 


This truth is central in the teach- 
ings of Christ. It is stressed by every 
writer on the spiritual life. It is 
echoed by Thomas a Kempis in his 
great masterpiece, The Following of 
Christ: “Sublime words make not a 
man holy and just, but a virtuous life 
maketh him dear to God.” 


Hence God wants not only the wor- 
ship of prayer, but also the homage of 
virtue. To render Him the former 
without the latter is to hand Him a 
branch from which the fruit has been 
plucked. It is like the action of the 





5 Matt. 7: 20-22, 
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man who places on the collection plate 
on Sunday an envelope, orthodox and 
imposing enough on the outside, but 
empty within. Religion is not an 
empty sham. It is a living tree, pro- 
ducing the fruit of morality, and both 
the tree and the fruit derive their 
vitality from God. 


Gop AND THE MorRAL Law 


As this point is of great practical 
importance, let us supplement the 
above considerations, drawn from the 
revelation of Christ, with the evidence 
of a philosophical character. We have 
already indicated that man is indebted 
to God both for his existence and his 
faculties. Furthermore, he is depend- 
ent upon God for the operation of his 
faculties. 

The nature of this dependence we 
may illustrate with the following ex- 
ample. A watch owes its existence to 
a watchmaker. But if that watch is 
to operate, the watchmaker must do 
more than simply put together the 
various parts of its mechanism. He 
must convey to the spring a portion 
of his own energy which is there stored 
up in the form of tension. It is only 
in virtue of this stored up power that 
the watch can function. 

In a somewhat similar manner, the 
Creator must place His own energy 
at the disposal of His creatures, if 
they are to be able to use the facul- 
ties with which they are endowed. 
Without the Divine concursus the 
creature could not perform a single 
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act. Hence God’s cooperation is es- 
sential in all our thoughts and actions. 
As God is infinite holiness and perfec- 
tion, the action in which He cooper- 
ates cannot be a matter of indifference 
to Him. He must necessarily will 
that it be in accordance with His own 
Divine nature. Hence the Creator’s 
will must be the ultimate norm of all 
the conduct of His creatures. 

This is true, irrespective of the 
specific natures of the creatures. 
Whether they be living or inanimate, 
rational or irrational, they are all 
under the Creator’s jurisdiction and 
must conform to His will. The ex- 
pression of the Divine will is accom- 
modated to the specific nature of each 
creature. In beings devoid of reason, 
God’s direction finds expression in 
the physical determination of the pre- 
cise manner in which they are to act, 
so that they cannot swerve therefrom 
by so much as a hair’s breadth. In 
creatures endowed with intellect and 
free will, the Divine direction is re- 
flected in the moral law, enunciated 
by the practical reason. 

“Tt is a law,” observes Bernard J. 
Otten, S.J., “written in the intellect 
after the manner of knowledge, and 
communicated to the will as a moral 
obligation.”® While leaving man 
physically free, it binds him to a type 
of conduct from which he may not 
swerve. What is the binding force 
of that law? It is identical with the 
binding force of the Creator’s sover- 





6 The Reason Why, B. Herder Co., p. 84. 
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eign will, since it is but the manifesta- 
tion of that will in rational nature. 
Morality, like religion, is thus seen 
to consist essentially in the free 
acknowledgment of man’s dependence 
on God. Both are thus linked to- 


gether in a union strong and insepar- 


able. 


TuHeE NEED OF SANCTIONS 


Two sea shells, though of different 
size and color, tell by their echo of the 
common ocean home from which they 
come. So religion and morality, differ- 
ent though they may be in outward 
form and expression, tell by the echo 
of the binding force within them both, 
of the common source from which they 
come—God, the Ruler of the far- 
flung heavens and the Moral Gover- 
nor of the questing hearts of men. The 
slanting rays of light that splash the 
skies at sunset with the colors of 
the rainbow, point like fingers to their 
fountain. So religion and morality, 
that paint on the multicolored canvas 
of human life the shining deeds of 
man’s love of God and of his fellow 
man, point like stabbing arrows of 
light to the common Source of all 
Light, the Author of all holiness, the 
Fountain of all perfection—the Light 
that enlighteneth every man_ that 
cometh into this world. 

This vital truth may be established 
with equal clarity by the considera- 
tion of the need of adequate sanction 
to make the moral law effective. By 
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sanction we mean a proper reward for 
the observance of the law, and a con- 
dign punishment for its violation. 
Since the moral law extends to all 
rational activity, whether internal or 
external, it follows that its sanction 
must do likewise. But most of man’s 
actions, whether good or bad, escape 
the eyes of men. This is true of all 
of man’s unexpressed thoughts where- 
in so much of his life consists. It is 
true likewise of most of his private 
actions. If the only sanction is that 
which comes from human justice, 
then most of man’s rational life would 
be devoid of proper reward or pun- 
ishment. 

The seeds of action lie in thought. 
Whoever seeks to control his action 
must therefore begin by shepherding 
his thoughts. “As a man thinketh in 
his heart,” says the author of the Book 
of Proverbs, “so is he.” Thoughts 
constitute the core of one’s mental 
life, issuing forth later in words and 
deeds. The policeman cannot arrest 
a man for murderous thoughts or 
larcenous desires. For he knows noth- 
ing of them and can take therefore 
no cognizance of them. 

God, however, labors under no such 
disadvantage. He holds a man to 
strict accountability for his thoughts 
and secret desires. ‘““You have heard,” 
said Christ, “that it was said to them 
of old: Thou shalt not commit adul- 
tery. But I say to you, that whoso- 
ever shall look on a woman to lust 
after her, hath already committed 
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adultery with her in his heart.’” It is 
only God Who can surround that seg- 
ment of man’s rational life with ade- 
quate sanctions. 

Proponents of a system of morality 
independent of religion are fond of 
quoting the adage: Virtue is its own 
reward; vice, its own punishment. 
This cannot, however, stand close 
scrutiny. For in this life, this is only 
partly true. Instances all too numer- 
ous can be found, by any one who 
takes the trouble to investigate, of 
persons who violate the moral laws 
and grow fat upon their ill-gotten 
gains. Indulging their appetites and 
passions, they scarcely know the mean- 
ing of self-denial or self-sacrifice. The 
just man not infrequently lives in 
penury, and the martyr dies at the 
stake. 

Moreover, such an abstracted and 
doubtful speculation is not likely to 
deter a person from the satisfaction 
of an inveterate passion. Will the 
average person struggling with the 
raging passion of anger, jealousy, 
hatred, revenge, or lust be aided in 
quelling the tumult within him by 
such a consideration? All around him 
he sees persons taking what they want 
and, in the language of the day, “get- 
ting by” with it. Why should he be 
an exception? How warm and entic- 
ing is the voice of human passion? 
How cold and unappealing, if not 
positively unreal, is the voice of such 
a speculation. 





7 Matt. 5: 27-29. 
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“CARVE THE GRANITE WITH A RAZOR... .” 

What such a man needs, and needs 
desperately, is the clear, stern voice 
of God, reminding him that he can- 
not throw dust in the eyes of the Al- 
mighty, and that he will be punished 
with unfailing certainty for any vio- 
lation of the moral law by an omnis- 
cient and eternal God. To Him our 
most secret thoughts are as the pages 
of an open book. Considerations of 
conventional propriety are no more 
capable of restraining the individual 
in whose bosom a tumultous passion 
is raging than are chains of straw. 
No brass-buttoned policeman is near. 
No prying eye of a neighbor will de- 
tect his deed. No empty, verbal 
rhetoric will restrain him. Only the 
thunder of God’s stern command, 
heard in the inner ear, is competent 
to encompass the whole cycle of man’s 
rational life, both internal and exter- 
nal, with sanctions that grip the 
muscles of his will like bands of steel. 

One may echo the words of Kip- 
ling’s poem about wishing to be “east 
of Suez, where there ain’t no ten com- 
mandments.” But he would speedily 
find, if he went there, that God’s com- 
mands and His mighty sanctions em- 
brace the globe, and know no barrier 
of border, breed or race. When the 
storms of human passion are beating 
tempestuously against our frail bark, 
threatening at any moment to capsize 
it, it is only the Divine Voice com- 
manding “Peace! Be still,” that is 
able to save the day. 
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Knowledge, without religion, will 
no more sanctify than painted fire will 
burn, or the sight of water cleanse. 
Mere human knowledge or intellec- 
tual subtley will not avail. No one 
has brought this out more strikingly 
than the great scholar of Oxford, 
Cardinal Newman, when he said: 
“Carve the granite with a razor, moor 
the vessel with a thread of silk, then 
you may hope with such keen and deli- 
cate instruments as human knowledge 
and human reason to contend against 
those giants, the passions and the pride 
of men.” In that immortal utterance 
there is epitomized a whole volume. 


Sap EXAMPLE 


Those words came back to the 
writer when walking one July day in 
the famous cemetery of Pere La 
Chaise in Paris. Here are buried 
many of the notables of France. Sud- 
denly we came upon the grave of one 
we least expected to find in the soil 
of France. It was that of Oscar 
Wilde. Poet, playwright, orator, he 
wrote and spoke our language with 
a brilliance and an eloquence which 
have rarely been surpassed. He was 
a symbol of refinement, learning and 
culture. Yet he fell to the lowest 
depths of degradation and fled in 
shame and disgrace to seek refuge in 
the alien soil of France. The weeds, 
growing high and luxuriously upon 
his neglected grave, seemed to pro- 
claim with myriad tongues: 

Education, refinement, culture cannot 
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save. Intellectual subtlety, cleverness, 
sophistication offer little protection against 
the tumultuous waves of human passion. 
They are but broken reeds in a storm. 
A man may walk intellectually among 
the stars and grovel morally among the 
swine. The mighty power of religion 
which purifies the mind, chastens the 
heart, tames the passions and energizes 
the weak muscles of the will with a divine 
strength, is an indispensable requisite for 
a life of sustained moral rectitude. Let 
the nations of the world know that they 
are but heading the way of Nineveh and 
Tyre if they seek to educate their youth 
without the saving leaven of religious 
truth. 


True, a religious person may stum- 
ble and fall. For he is a man and not 
an angel. But he will not remain 
complacent in the mire. His con- 
science will give him no peace until 
he rises and with his tears and peni- 
tence washes away his defilement. 
Religion bears down upon him with 
its stern requirements for contrition, 
purpose of amendment and penance. 
Not content with general resolutions 
for betterment, it demands the avoid- 
ance of the proximate occasions of 
sin. Stay away, it thunders, from 
whatever has led to your downfall in 
the past. 


For frail mortals, perfection is 
achieved not by never falling, but by 
rising every time we fall. It is the 
man who refuses to stay down who 
eventually wins the fight. Religion 
will not let a sincere believer remain 
prostrate. It lifts him up and puts 
his unsteady feet upon the right path. 
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It puts courage in his soul, and 
strengthens the will for more deter- 
mined effort. Peter thrice denied his 
Lord. But tears of repentance wore 
furrows in his cheeks, and he climaxed 
a life of heroic service in the Master’s 
cause by shedding his blood for the 
Faith of Christ. 


RELIGION—BAsIs OF MORALITY 


Religion is the basis of morality. 
If morality is to be functional, it must 
have the sanctions which only religion 
can provide. This truth has been 
borne out by the experience of the 
centuries. It is writ large in the 
history of the rise and decline of 
civilizations. It has been recognized 
by all the profound students of so- 
ciety, regardless of philosophical or 
religious belief. “He who destroys 
religion,” observes Plato, “overthrows 
the foundations of human society.” 
Recurring to this theme, he declares: 
“Tt is an incontrovertible truth that 
if God presides not over the establish- 
ment of a city, and if it has only a 
human foundation, it cannot escape 
the greatest calamities. . . . If a State 
is founded on impiety and governed by 
men who trample on justice, it has no 
means of security.’”’® 

Long before Plato, the Royal 
Prophet had expressed this same 
truth: “Unless the Lord build, the 
house, they labor in vain that build it. 
Unless the Lord keep the city, he 


8 Ibid., tom. VIII. 
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watcheth in vain that keepeth it.’”® 

The social philosopher, J. J. Rous- 
seau, voices this truth in a brilliant 
passage in Emile: 

Attempts have been made to constitute 
reason the basis of virtue, but I find that 
religion is the only solid basis for morality. 
Virtue, it is said, is the love of order. 
But am I bound to sacrifice my happiness 
to this order? Granted that wherever in- 
telligence exists, there is a certain moral 
order; but the difference is that the just 
man subjects himself to the whole moral 
order, whilst the unjust man subordinates 
the whole moral order to himself, and 
constitutes himself the center of all things. 
If God does not exist, then the unjust man 
reasons rightly in thus regarding himself. 

It will come as a surprise to most 
admirers of our public school system 
to learn that Horace Mann, who is 
generally regarded as its founder, laid 
down the stern warning: “If the in- 
tellect, however gifted, be not gov- 
erned by a sense of justice, a love of 
mankind, and a devotion to duty, its 
possessor is only a more splendid, as 
he is a more dangerous. barbarian. 
For we are fully persuaded that the 
salt of religious truth can alone pre- 
serve education from abuse.” The 
rejection of that saving salt, unwit- 
tingly brought about by the diversity 
of creeds and the resulting adminis- 
trative difficulty, has caused such a 
decline in the morality of the youth 
of our land that educators, social 
planners and legislators are now strug- 
gling desperately to find a way to 
restore the lost leaven. 





9 Psalm 126: 1. 
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That penetrating student of po- 
litical science, Edmund Burke, pro- 
claimed this truth to the people of 
Britain, when he declared: 

True religion is the foundation of so- 
ciety, the basis on which all true civil 
government rests and from which power 
derives its authority, laws their efficacy, 
and both their sanction. If it is once 
shaken by contempt, the whole fabric 
cannot be stable or lasting. 


“REASON AND EXPERIENCE BOTH ForBID.. .” 


The voice which will strike the 
most responsive chord in the hearts 
of the American people is that of the 
beloved Father of our country, George 
Washington. In his Farewell Ad- 
dress, Washington took particular 
pains to warn his countrymen of the 
importance of religion for political 
welfare and as a basis for public 
morality. Above the portals of every 
school, library, and public building, 
and framed on the walls of every 
home in our land, should be these 
memorable words of our first Presi- 
dent: 

Of all the dispositions and _ habtts 
which lead to political prosperity, re- 
ligion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props of 
the duties of men and citizens. And let 
us with caution indulge the supposition 
that morality can be maintained without 
religion. Whatever may be conceded to 
the influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar structure, reason and 
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experience both forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclu- 
sion of religious principles. 

Those are words of mellow wis- 
dom, which America can afford to 
neglect only at a cost of national 
morality and welfare. The unfortu- 
nate circumstances, which have unin- 
tentionally issued in the complete 
divorce of religion from public edu- 
cation, are bringing youthful moral- 
ity to the lowest ebb in our nation’s 
history. Appearing recently before a 
Congressional Committee in Wash- 
ington, Mr. Edgar Hoover, F. B. I. 
Chief, testified to the alarming in- 
crease of juvenile delinquency and 
pleaded for remedial action. “Return 
to the old-fashioned home and Church 
life,” declared Mr. Hoover, “‘is essen- 
tial if we are to provide an effective 
remedy for the situation.” 

In a recent symposium, Democracy 
—Will It Survive?, Walter Lipp- 
man sounds the same urgent note of 
warning. “I venture to submit,” he 
declares, “that the prevailing educa- 
tion is destined, if it continues, to 
destroy western civilization, and is in 
fact destroying it... . By separating 
education from the classical religious 
tradition, the school cannot train the 
pupil to look upon himself as an in- 
violable person because he is made in 
the image of God. . . : The teacher 
has no subject matter that even pre- 
tends to deal with the elementary and 
universal issues of human destiny. 
The graduate of the modern school 
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knows only by accident and hearsay 
whatever wisdom mankind has come 
to in regard to the nature of men and 
their destiny.” 

The testimony of careful students 
of society, men of every shade of po- 
litical and philosophical faith, could 
be piled sky high to the effect that 
religion is the basis of public morality 
and the foundation of good citizen- 
ship. The witnesses we have cited, 
however, will suffice to carry convic- 
tion to all open minds. There is in 
their testimony a note of warning, 
and a call for action, which cannot 
longer be delayed if we are to protect 
our nation from the growing tide of 
delinquency, lawlessness and crime. 


A REASONED CONCLUSION 


To sum up. We have shown from 
the words of Christ that man is under 
a Divine command to love his fellow 
man as well as God. In other words, 
the obligation to be moral and the 
duty to be religious stem from the 
same source—God Himself. We then 
presented the philosophical evidence 
showing that since God’s cooperation 
is essential for our every act, He can- 
not be indifferent as to the character 
of our conduct, but must will it to be 
in accordance with His nature. There- 
fore the Divine Will constitutes the 
norm for the conduct of all creatures. 
In irrational living creatures as well 
as in inanimate ones that Divine norm 
finds expression in the physical deter- 
mination of the precise method of 
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acting, from which no deviation is 
possible. Jn rational creatures the 
Divine Will finds expression in the 
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can provide. We then presented the 
testimony from the history of civili- 
zation, as expressed by philosophers, 
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W hy is Satan always represented as 
a hideous monster, with cloven hooves, 
ahorned head, and a tail? 

That was a medieval idea to repre- 
sent Satan, not as he might appear 
to be, but as the embodiment of all 
that is evil and vile and hideous to 
mankind. 

But Satan being a pure spirit, that 
is, being purely spiritual and not a 
bodily person—but not pure, since he 
is the source of all evil—is not, un- 
less he chooses to manifest himself in 
that fashion, a horned and cloven- 
hooved monster. 

The name Satan derives from the 
Hebrew word meaning adversary, and 
he was and is the adversary of God. 
But his name also is Lucifer, meaning 
the light-bearer. And as such he is 
the chief of the fallen angels. Our 
Lord Jesus Christ spoke of him: “I 
was watching Satan fall as lightning 
from heaven” (Luke 18: 18). And in 
Isaias Satan is described thus: “How 
are thou fallen from heaven, O Luci- 
fer, who didst rise in the morning?” 
(Isaias 14: 12). The Authorized 
Version has it: ‘““How are thou fallen 
from heaven, O Lucifer, son of the 
morning?” 

Now there is nothing in this to 
suggest a monster in human form with 








horns and tail and hooves. As a 
matter of fact, Satan, being a pure 
spirit, does not have a human form, 
though he has the power to assume 
that form if he so desires to serve his 
evil purposes. 

But as Lucifer, son of the morning, 
Satan may be conceived as being beau- 
tiful, in appearance at least. For it 
is of faith that he and his evil com- 
panions were created by God; that 
they were in the first place good, and 
fell into the sin of pride and rebellion 
by their own fault, and that Satan 
tempted man to his fall. 

Nor is Satan a spiritual being of 
the lowest order, for he is under- 
stood to have been one of the Sera- 
phim, the highest order in the nine 
choirs of angels. But he, and his 
attendant spirits, being endowed by 
their Creator, with free will, bent 
that will obstinately to evil—that is 
to say, they chose evil to be their 
supreme good, meaning rebellion 
against the Divine Will. 

The exact function of Satan or the 
Devil is a matter of theological discus- 
sion. But it is evident that Lucifer 
had been endowed by God with some 
power over mankind, for in John 18: 
30, Our Lord says: “for the prince of 
the world is coming, and in me he has 
nothing ...” Again in the tempta- 
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tion of Christ you will read that Satan 
had certain powers over the world 
and mankind. He showed to Jesus 
Christ the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory thereof. Hence Satan had 
the power to do that. 

It is not as a hideous monster that 
Satan is dangerous to mankind, but 
as bearing the appearance of an angel 
of light; hating God and all that is 
good, he may seduce mankind to his 
own evil purposes. 


RoMAN STATIONS 


What is meant by the Stations? I 
notice in the Roman Missal that such 
and such a Mass is designated at a 
certain Station. 

This is a very ancient custom, ac- 
cording to which every day in Lent, 
the Ember Days, the Sundays in Ad- 
vent and certain other vigils and 
prominent feasts Masses were cele- 
brated by the Pope at a designated 
church, where the Faithful in Rome 
went in procession to greet the Pope 
or his representative. 

The place of the Station no longer 
exists, though it is still noted in the 
Roman Missal. For instance, Easter 
Sunday is noted as the Station of St. 
Mary Major, which means that in 
early days the Pope went in pontifical 
order to celebrate Mass at that 
church. 

There is now an indulgence at- 
tached to going, either privately or 
in procession, to one of these Station 
churches, and the indulgence may be 
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gained outside of Rome by one who 
visits on the Station days marked in 
the Missal his own parish church and 
prays for the good of the Church and 
the Pope’s intention. 

The chief Station churches are: 
St. Mary Major for the First Sunday 
in Advent, the first and third Masses 
of Christmas, and Easter Sunday; St. 
Anastasia for the second Mass of 
Christmas; St. Peter’s for Epiphany, 
Ascension and Pentecost. St. Babina 
is the Station church for Ash Wednes- 
day; Santa Croce for Good Friday; 
St. John Lateran for Holy Saturday. 

Today there are about forty-five 
Station churches in Rome, of which 
only thirty-five have the Lenten Sta- 
tions. But the Stations at other times 
are attached to the following churches: 
St. John Lateran, St. Peter’s, St. 
Mary Major, Santa Croce, St. Paul 
without-the-walls and St. Lawrence, 
Santa Maria in Trastavere, St. Peter 
ad Vincula and Santa Anastasia. tl 

It may be noted that St. John Lat- §t 
eran, or the Lateran as it is generally 
called, is the cathedral church of the Jt 
Bishop of Rome, and not the Basilica } ¢ 
of St. Peter’s, which is not, properly | f 
so-called, a cathedral within the epis- }! 
copal diocese of Rome. § 





RESERVATION OF THE BLESSED SACRAMENT | ( 


Is the custom of reservation of the ' 
Blessed Sacrament a fairly modern 
custom; that is, does it date from the}! 


Middle Ages? 


It is one of the most ancient 
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customs of the Catholic Church. Of 
course reservation was not surrounded 
by the canonical laws that prevail 
today. 









































But it is safe to assume that from 


the earliest ages of the Christian 
Church the Most Blessed Sacrament 
was reserved for communion by those 
unable to be present at the Liturgy. 


The early Christians were permit- 


ted to take the Blessed Sacrament to 
their homes, so that the Viaticum 
might be given to the sick and dying 
members of the Early Church. 
must be remembered that for three 


It 


hundred years the Christians were 


subject to persecution, and had no 


public churches whatsoever. Hence 
the reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was a private affair, restricted 
to the homes of Christians. And 
many of the early Christian martyrs 
suffered for the Faith in carrying 
the Blessed Sacrament home, so that 
their fellow Christians might par- 
take of the Holy Communion. 

But it was not until the reign of 
the Emperor Constantine in the 4th 
century, when the Christians were 
free to worship publicly, that the 
Blessed Sacrament began to be re- 
served in churches. Even so, reserva- 
tion in churches as a public Catholic 
devotion probably goes back no earlier 
than the 7th century. 

The Rule now is, and it is probably 
no earlier than the 11th century, that 
the Blessed Sacrament must be re- 
served in churches whose pastors have 
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the care of souls. In other churches 
and chapels the Blessed Sacrament 
may be reserved only by Papal per- 
mission or that of the local Odinary. 

The Blessed Sacrament is usually 
reserved in the tabernacle of the high 
altar; but in cathedrals and certain 
other collegiate churches where the 
Divine Office is recited in choir, the 
Blessed Sacrament is generally re- 
served in a side chapel, as at West- 
minster Cathedral, for instance, where 
the Divine Office is recited daily by 
the college of chaplains in choir. 


MISSIONARY COLLEGES 


Does the Catholic Church main- 
tain colleges or universities in the 
Missionary countries? 

Yes, the Church does. There are 
some colleges not unlike our own 
liberal arts colleges in the United 
States. But the larger number are 
grouped as either “university colleges” 
or “universities.” The former have 
an arts faculty and usually one, two 
or more additional faculties, such as 
law, science, engineering. However, 
these university colleges do not confer 
their own degrees. They have an 
arrangement, an affiliation, with a 
government university whereby the 
university colleges give the education 
and the government university grants 
the degrees. ‘Two reasons seem to lie 
at the bottom of this arrangement; 
difficulty in getting permission for an 
autonomous university status from 
the Government, and the possibility, 
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through affiliation, of getting some 
financial assistance from the Govern- 
ment. Practically all of the “univer- 
sity colleges” in the mission lands are 
in India—at Bombay, Madras, Man- 
galore, Bangalore, Trichinopoly, Cal- 
cutta and Palamcottah, under direc- 
tion of the Jesuits; and at Trichur, 
Changanacherry and other smaller 
towns. The total number of Catholic 
“university colleges” in India is 18, 
which in 1933 enrolled 6,415 stu- 
dents; 1,419 being Catholics. 

A university, as understood in the 
mission lands, must comprise at least 
three of the higher faculties. There 
are six such in the missions. Japan 
has the Catholic University of Tokyo, 
known as Jochi Daigaku, which was 
founded by German and American 
Jesuits in 1913. 

China has two Catholic universi- 
ties. Fu Jen is the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Peking, founded by American 
Benedictines in 1925, but now in 
charge of the Fathers of the Society 
of the Divine Word. The Aurora 
University was founded at Shanghai 
in 1903 by the French Jesuits. The 
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French Jesuits also founded St. 
Joseph’s University at Beyrouth in 
Mesopotamia in 1875. And they con- 
duct the Institute des Hautes Etudes 
at Tientsin, China (opened in 1924), 
which had two of the required higher 
faculties, namely Commerce and In- 
dustry. 

Prior to the war there were two 
Catholic universities in the Philip- 
pines: the University of Santo Tomas, 
founded in 1611 by the Dominican 
friars, and the Jesuit foundation, the 
Ateneo de Manila. 

The chief difference between the 
“university colleges” in India and the 
“universities” elsewhere in the mis- 
sions is one of status in the eyes of the 
Government. The university colleges 
may not confer their own degrees, 
though the degrees conferred for them 
by the government universities rank 
with those conferred by any of the 
universities of the British Common- 
wealth. The universities as such— 
in China, Japan, the Philippines— 
confer their own degrees by a bene- 
placitum of the respective Govern- 
ments. 
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